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Cost of Marketing 


Trade Commission Is Told 


That Loaning of Filling 
Station Equipment Pre- 
vents Lower Prices 


Number of Retailers 
Viewed as Excessive 


Petroleum Institute Urges That 
Rejection of Rule to Pro- 
hibit Concessions to Dealers 
Be Reconsidered 





The need for a trade practice rule to 
eliminate the “enormous economic waste” 
resulting from the indiscriminate loaning 
or leasing of equipment to gasoline serv- 
ice stations was urged by representatives 
of the petroleum industry at a hearing 
March 31 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Representing one of five members of a 
committee appointed by the American 
Petroleum Institute to request the Com- 
mission to revoke its action of Feb. 3 in 
rejecting all but three of the original 21 
rules adopted by the industry, W. R. | 
Boyd Jr., executive vice president of the 
institute, protested the striking out by 
the Commission of the rule prohibiting 
loaning and leasing of equipment. 

Seeking to Reduce Cost 


“We are trying to reduce the cost of 
marketing gasoline to the public and can 
not do so without the assistance of a 
rule forbidding loaning and leasing,” Mr. 
Boyd said. As an instance of the loss 
accruing from the practice of loaning 
equipment to retailers, he referred to a 
service station with 36 pumps doing a/| 


monthly business of approximately 16,000 | 
gallons of gasoline, or about 500 gallons 
per pum. The volume of business done | 
by this station can be handled by three 
pumps, he said. 


Appearing also on behalf of the insti- 
tute were Roy B. Jones, president of the 
Panhandle Producing and Refining Com- 
pany, Wichita Falls, Tex.; Henry M. 
Dawes, president, Pure Oil Company, Chi- | 
cago; E. S. Hall, counsel, Standard Oil | 
Company of New Jersey; and E. L. 
Stephens, general attorney, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. 

Independents Represented | 


Edward H. Hillp and William F. Burke 
represented the independent oil companies 

earing at the hearing to _ protest! 

inst reapproval of the oil marketing 
code originally adopted unless provision | 
is made to afford them protection against 
the “lease and agency” practice of the 
major oil companies. | 

Representing the Commission were C. 
W. Hunt, chairman of the Commission; 
Commissioners Edgar A. McCullough, 
Garland S. Ferguson Jr., William E. Hum- 
phrey, and M. M. Flannery, director of 
trade practice conferences. 


Expansion of Industry 


As the first witness before the Com- 
mission, Mr. Boyd traced the events lead- 
ing to the adoption of trade practice 
rules by the industry. The expansion in 
the industry to meet demands brought 
about by the development of the internal 
combustion engine caused indiscriminate | 
setting up of stations, he said, and the ne- 
cessity of eliminating uneconomic prac- 
tices led to conferences in the industry | 
to develop a code of ethics for national 
adoption. Six committees representing 
different regional groups were set up and 
a national code of marketing practices 
Was agreed upon. 

The code was submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice as well as to the Commis- 
sion, he said. The Department of Jus- 
tice had never said officially or other- 
wise that it approved the recommenda- 
tions but it had discussed one of the 
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Placing Inquiry Costs 
On Utilities Favored 


New Hampshire Bill Would Re- 
lieve State of Expense 


Concorp, N. H., March 31. 


Governor John G. Winant in an ad- 
dress before the State Senate and in a 
radio talk today urged passage of a bill 
(S. 75) which proposes charging back to 
public utilities the cost of investigations 
of their rates by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Describing the measure as 
mount importance,” the Governor out- 
lined its provisions and suggested an 
amendment intended to protect utilities | 
against successive investigations. 

The measure was filed by 
Charles H. Brackett. 

Added Appropriation Needed 

Governor Winant said that in order for 
the Public Service Commission to carry | 
out its obligation of rate regulation it 
would be necessary for “an additional 
appropriation which would be paid out of 
the pockets of the general taxpayers, 
whether or not they lived within the area 
served by the utility company under in- 
vestigation.” 

“I am convinced beyond any reasonable 
doubt,” he continued, “that any rate in- | 
vestigation undertaken by the nua 


x 


of “para- 





Senator 


Service Commission without adequate 
means to get the facts is a mere formal- 
ity and a farce.” 

Cost Borne by Consumers 

Pointing out the value of the provisions 
in the Brackett bill, the Governor said: 

“Today the cost of the defense against 
lowering rates .by public utilities is borne | 
by consumers who pay the rates objected 
to as unreasonable.” 

He said that the Commission is com- 
pelled to “find on the facts that are in- 
troduced as evidence.” 

“The legislative appropriations in the 
past have not been sufficient to permit | 
the Commission to engage experts to | 
make a complete and thorough investiga- | 
tion,” he said. “Therefore, as a practical 
matter they have been compelled to reach 
their decisions based largely on evidence 
introduced by the utility company under 
investigation.” 





| the 


Con 


Ippon sales of Government publications 
could be increased by arranging with 
bookdealers to handle them throughout 
the country, the Public Printer, George 
H. Carter, stated orally March 31, in 
explaining that the Federal Govern- 
ment could increase considerably its 
gross revenue from sales of public docu- 
ments if Congress would provide the 
authority. 

Among the Government's “best sellers” 
at the present time, he said, are the 
report of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, pub- 
lications regarding radio and call sta- 
tions, the Bureau of Standards’ Year 
Book, the report on railway holding 
companies by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Cen- 
sus Bureau reports, the Department of 
Commerce bulletin on how to build 
homes and the Federal Vocational Edu- 


New Rules Provide 
Joint Consideration 
For Aleohol Permits 


Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ments Will Act Together 
On Applications for Large 
Amounts of Liquor 

New regulations governing the issuance 
of medicinal liquor and industrial alcohol 


permits, promulgated jointly by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 


'lon, and the Attorney General, William 


D. Mitchell, will become effective on April 
1, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Seymour Lowman, announced in a state- 


|ment March 31. 


No reference is made to the manufac- 
ture in the home of nonintoxicating cider 
or fruit juices “as the statute does not 
provide for issuance of permits for such 
manufacture and provisions not having 
to do with permits have no place in the 
regulations,’ Mr. Lowman declared. The 
statement follows in full text: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Prohibition Reorganization Act of 
May 27, 1930, joint regulations relating 
to permits issued by the Bureau of In- 


| dustrial Alcohol have been signed by the 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Attor- 


}ney General and will become effective on 


April 1, 1931. 
Provided by Act of 1930 


The Prohibition Reorganization Act of 
May 27, 1930, effective July 1, 1930, trans- 
ferring the Bureau of Prohibition to the 
Department of Justice and creating the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol in the 
Treasury Department, provided that the 
Attorney General may act jointly with 
the Secretary of the Treasury on appli- 
cations for permits. 

The new regulations have set up admin- 
istrative machinery for the joint consid- 
eration of applications by the two De- 
partments where substantial quantities 
are involved. 

The applications of doctors and drug- 
gists for small quantities of permitted 
liquors, and a few other classes of appli- 
cations of minor importance, are gen- 
erally not subject to joint action of the 
two Departments. 


Joint Investigation 


Joint investgiation of applicatins will 
be made by officers of the two Depart- 
ments when deemed necessary. If the 
field officers in the administrative dis- 
tricts disagree upon a pending applica- 
tion, the case may be referred to the two 
Bureaus in Washington for decision. 

Under the new classifications set up 
for permits, physicians will constitute one 
class, and dentists, veterinarians, opto- 
metrists, osteopaths, chiropractors, chi- 
ropodists, and spineologists another class. 
Provision is made for physicians and den- 


| tists to obtain necessary quantities of alco- 


hol for use in their professional work. 
and not to exceed six quarts of liquor 
a year for administration to patients in 
their practice. 

May Reconsider Revocation 


The regulations further provide that on 
satisfactory showing the Commissioner of 
Industrial Alcohol may reconsider the ac- 
tion taken in cases of revocation of per- 
mits by Supervisors of Permits in the 12 
field districts. 

The regulations make no reference to 
the manufacture in the home of non- 
intoxicating cider or fruit juices as the 
statute does not provide for issuance of 
permits for such manufacture, and pro- 
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venience to Public, Larger Distribution 
And Increased Revenue Foreseen | 


|New York City Relief Bill — 


jity in wheat producing and country mill- | 
Column 4.) ing regions. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS REACH 


| 


| cation Board’s manual on the construc- 


tion of frame houses. 

Altogether an increase of between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000 may be sought 
in the sales of Federal documents, Mr. 
Carter said. He also gave the follow- 
ing information: 

It is practicable to “boost” the sales 
of the Government publications in sev- 
eral ways. First, it is already planned 
to open another office for sale of docu- 
ments on the south side of the present 
Government Printing Office Building. 

Arrangements also might be made to 
sell or take orders for Government pub- 
lications at some office in ths heart of 
the business center of Washington, 
which probably would not require con- 
gressional sanction. Another way would 
be to arrange for sales offices in vari- 
ous cities of the country, either in Fed- 
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Passed by State Assembly 


Aupany, N. Y., March 31. 


The Assembly today passed and sent to 
the Governor the Downing bill amending 
the Greater New York charter to author- 
ize that city to issue $10,000,000 of tem- 
porary certificates of indebtedness during | 
1931 for emergency unemployment relief. 





Mr. Hoover Opposes Early 
Sale of Surplus Wheat 


President Hoover does not favor the! 
immediate sale of the surplus wheat held 


Gasoline Industry Sale of F ederal Pu blications 
Seeks to Reduce B%y Book Dealers Is Suggested 


Power Plants Lead | 
In Fuel Efficiency | 





| Engineering Advances Cited 


viewing Utility Gains 


By Bureau of Mines in Re- | 
} 
| 


NGINEERING advances and eco- 

nomic developments are among the 
important factors which have enabled 
electric public utility power plants to 
take the lead in the remarkable prog- 
ress made in average fuel efficiency in 
recent years, according to information 
made available by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 

The average consumption of coal in 
1902 by these plants amounted to 6.4 
pounds per kilowatt-hour, whereas pre- 
liminary figures for 1930 show the 
amount to have dropped to 1.62 pounds. 
Electric public utility power plants, it 
was pointed out, include central electric 
light and power. stations, whether 
owned by private companies or mu- 
nicipality and electric power plants 
operated by street railways. Further in- 
formation was supplied at the Bureau 
as follows: 

Many factors have contributed to the 
savings made by the central stations. 
They include a number of engineering 
advances now familiar—the replacement 
of reciprocating engines by turbines, the 
development of the mechanical stoker, 
the rise of pulverized fuel, higher steam 
pressures and temperatures, and other 
heat-saving devices. Scarcely less im- 
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Surety Bond Plan 


Is Abandoned by 


Bureau of Customs 


by the Federal Farm Board, it was stated | Will Seek Other Means of 


orally at the White House March 31, when | 
atteseion was drawn to dispatches ap- | 
pearing in London newspapers to the ef- | 
fect that he favored such sale. 

The White House, in this connection 
reiterated its statement of March 30 that | 
the Farm Board was able to define and | 
defend its own. policies. 


Holdings of Wheat | 


In Interior Decline 











Stocks in Elevators and In- 
terior Mills 
Those of Last March 


Prosecuting Revenues 
Originating Through In- 


creased Import Duties 


The Bureau of Customs has definitely 


| abandoned its proposal to require surety | 


bonds covering imported merchandise with 
provisions for continuing the obligation 
through to the ultimate consignee, and 
will revise its bond regulations along other 


lines, according to J. D. Nevius, general | 


counsel of the Bureau. 

Decision to seek other means of so'ving 
the problem of protecting the revenues 
originating through increased or 


was 


of handling im- 


elevators March 1 are estimated as nearly | Ports and would be undesirable. 


18,000,000 bushels smaller than a year ago | 
in a statement made public March 31 by | 


| 


the Crop Reporting Board, Department | had talked over the problem of how to| United States 
|} obtain the necessary 


of Agriculture. 
The estimate, added to departmental | 
estimates of wheat on the farms and 
commercial stocks in store and afloat at 
the principal United States markets as 
of March 1, makes a total supply in these 
three positions of 451,812,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to statistics made available in the 
Hay, Feed and Seed Division of the De- | 
partment. This total compares with a 
total for the three positions a year ago of 
390.377.000 bushels, showing an increase 
in the supplies in these positions of about 
61,000,000 bushels over last year. 


Supplies at Merchant Mills 


The only large supplies of wheat not 
included in this computation are those at 
merchant mills, it was stated orally at 
the Division. These totaled 73,000,000 
bushels on April 1 of last year and 79,- 
000,000 in 1929. Estimates of supplies at 
merchant mills this year will be issued 
shortly as of April 1, it was stated. 

The statement on stocks at _ interion 
mills and elevators follows in full text: 


Stocks of wheat in interior mills and 
elevators on March 1, 1931, are estimated 
to be 82,840,000 bushels, by the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. On March 1, 1930, stocks are 
estimated to have been 100,349,000 bushels 
(revised), and on March 1, 1929, 84,707,-| 
000 bushels (revised). 

Scope of Report 

The report is intended to include only 
wheat stocks in country elevators and the 
smaller interior mills which are not in- 
cluded either in the Department's re- 
ports on stocks of wheat in 39 markets or 
in the Bureau of the Census report on 
stocks of wheat in merchant mills and 
attached elevators. The estimates are 
based upon reports received from 3,365 
mills and elevators, representing roughly 
a fifth to a quarter of the elevator capac- 


NEW HIGH LEVEL OF PATRONAGE 


Greatest Number of Childten Take Purt in System Since 


Its Establishment, Says Bankers Association 





MERICAN school children have on 
+4 deposit more than $52,000,000 in 
school savings banks throughout the 
United States, according to informa- 
tion brought to the attention of the 
Federal Office of Education by the 
American Bankers Association. 

Deposits in 1930 amounted to $29,- 
113,063.48 and after withdrawals at the 
end of the year, the total net savings 
for that period amounted to _ $7,690,- 
529.68. Interest amounted to more than 
$1,299,140. 

Carl A. Jessen, specialist in 
ary education, in commenting on the 
report, said the impressive featyre of 
the statistics was the large number of 
small cities in which more than 75 per 
cent of the pupils participated in the 
school savings banks. He explained that 
thrift movements have been pushed 
among children throughout the United 
States since the days of the World War. 
The inculcation of saving among them 
at an early age by various social agen- 
cies with the cooperation of the public 


second- 


schools develops habits of thrift for 
wise spending, he pointed out. 

The Office of Education, it was ex- 
plained, has not gathered statistics on 
school savings and the banking ten- 
dencies among the children since this 
is done by other agencies. The infor- 
mation brought to the attention of the 
Office, however, prepare by W. E. Albig, 
Deputy Manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association, points out that school 
savings continue to spread with the 
largest mumber of schools and the 
greatest number of children participat- 
ing at the end of the school year, June, 
1930, since the system was inaugurated 
11 years ago. Additional information 
from the report follows: 

The total amount of money deposited 
in school savings during 1929-1930 was 
almost $500,000 greater than that for 
the year preceding. However, net sav- 
ings were less in comparison with the 
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‘Loans Available for Statewide | 





| 
| 
| 


Second Hearing : : 
The hearing was the second in which 
Bureau officials and bonding companies 


revenue protection 
after the merchandise has been moved 


from the hands of the nominal consignee | 
{or customs broker to the control of the! 


ultimate consignee. When the continuing 


obligation proposal was presented at the | 


earlier meeting, Mr. Nevius recalled, the 


| bonding companies asked time to consider 


it, for it was feared the effect would be 
. place liability on 
panies which they did not desire to as- 
sume. 

It was pointed out at the session that 
inclusion of the “rider” in 
make the obligation continuing might in 
some instances result in a surety company 


accepting a liability for an unknown prin- | 


cipal This, they said, they would em- 


phatically refuse to do as the bonding | 


company faced constant difficulties in as- 
certaining the character of the risks they 
assumed under the present regulations. 
Plans for New Regulation 
While it nas not been finally decided, 
Mr. Nevius gave the opinion that prob- 
ably some regulation by which the ulti- 


} mate consignee would be required to file a | 
bond providing payment of any increased | 


or additional duties assessed. He was un- 
prepared to say just how it would be done, 
but suggested that in view of the objec- 
tions voiced to the continuing obligation 
plan there was no other course open. 

Another change to be made in the new 
regulations, according to Mr. Nevius, con- 
cerns the terms present in the bond from 
now in use by which the penal sum of the 
bond becomes forfeit in event of a breach 
of any one condition. The plan with re- 
spect to this provision, Mr. Nevius said, 
was to make the language provide for for- 
feiture of such proportion of the penal 
sum as was warranted under the breached 
condition. 


Farm Credit Grou ps 
Share Federal Fund 


Corporations 





Loans from the Federal fund for loans 
in drought and storm areas are available 
to finance State-wide agricultural credit 
corporations, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced March 31. 

The proposal for such State-wide cor- 
porations has been the subject of confer- 
ences of the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, Lewis T. Tune, chairman 
of the National Advisory Loan Committee, 
and members of the State loan commit- 
tees of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, it was stated orally at the 
Department. The plan contemplates 
branches of the State-wide organization 
wherever they are needed, it was added. 

Approval of three more loans to aid in 
financing credit corporations from the 
$10,000,000 fund set aside for that purpose 
also was announced March 31 by Mr. Tune, 
the Department stated. The statements 
follow in full text: 


All counties in South Carolina are in- 


{cluded in the area in which Federal loans 


can be made for the purchase of stock in 
agricultural credit corporations and live- 
stock loan companies, the United States 
Department of Agriculture announced to- 
day. The entire State is now and hereto- 


|fore has been within the area in which 


loans are made from the $2,000,000 fund 
for relief of farmers who suffered losses 
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addi- | 
| tional duties was reached at a hearing | 
Are Below | granted by the Bureau, March 31, to a} 
| delegation of representatives of surety | 
|companies. Mr. Nevius, who presided, told | 
{the bonding representatives that it 
| evident such a regulation would disturb 
Stocks of wheat in interior mills and} the present machinery 


the bonding com-| 


the bond to} 
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Monetary Gold 
Stock Reaches 
Record Height 


Inward Flow During First 
Quarter of 1931 Supple- 
ments Receipts During. 
The Last Two Years 


Market Undisturbed | 
By Federal Financing 


Bank Credit and Currency Not | 
In Unusual Demand, Accord- | 


ing to Monthly Review by 


New York Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., March 31.—The 


monetary gold stock of the United States | 


|has reached a level slightly above the 
| highest point previously shown by pub- 


| lished figures, according to the monthly | 


|review of the Federal 
New York, just released. During March, 
| some $26,000,000 in gold flowed into the 


Reserve Bank of | 


| country, making the three month total | 


| since the first of the year, $100,000,000. 
Conditions in the New York money mar- 
ket have otherwise remained little changed 
lin the past monin, according to the re- 
| View. Bank credit and currency are not 
}in unusual demand. Heavy operations by 
| the United States Treasury were handled 
| without disturbance. 

| The section of the review dealing with 
the money market in March follows in 
full text: 


Little Change Noted 


Notwithstanding an unusually heavy 
shifting of funds, especially in connection 


| with United States Treasury operations, | 


conditions in the New York money mar- 
ket have remained virtually unchanged 
during the past month. No unusual busi- 
ness demand for bank credit or currency 
has appeared as yet, and a moderate in- 
flow of gold has continued. 

As a result of the continued gold im- 
port movement, the monetary gold stock 
of the United States has now reached a 
| level which is slightly above the highest 
point previously shown by published fig- 
ures, which was reached in May, 1927. 
The March inflow totaled $26,000,000, 
which brought the net gain of gold for 
the first three months of the year to 
around $100,000,000. This follows a net 
gain of $309,000,000 in 1930 and of $142,- 
000,000 in 1929. 


Source of Gold Imports 


and Far Eastern countries, which, with 
the exception of Argentina, did not par- 
ticipate largely in the outflow of gold 
from the United States during 1927 and 
1928. The 
countries have continued depressed, and 
some further gold shipments to the 
were reported to be in 
ansit at the end of March. 
The continued inflow of gold was partly 
responsible for a further reduction in the 
amount of Federal reserve credit out- 
standing; on March 25 the total amount 
in use was $858,000,000, the smallest vol- 
ume since the Summer of 1924. 
Feeling of Uncertainty 

During much of the month, however, 
there was some feeling of uncertainty 
| in the New York money market concern- 
ing requirements on the banks and effects 
on money conditions which would result 
from United States Treasury operations 
The passage by Congress of a bill in- 
creasing the present loan value of vet- 
erans’ adjusted service certificates to 50 
per cent of the value at maturity was im- 
mediately followed by a flood of applica- 
tions for such loans, and before the middle 
of the month checks were being issued to 
; veterans in considerable volume. 

The payment of these checks up to the 
March 16 tax date was met by the with- 
drawal of all remaining Treasury funds 


j & 


with banks throughout the country. It 
was necessary, therefore to include in 
Government financing on the tax date 


about $400,000,000 of security issues in ad- 
dition to those required for refunding pur- 
| poses, in order to provide funds with 
| which to pay the veterans’s checks that 
| continued to be issued rapidly. 

Treasury Securities 

Sales of new Treasury securities, conse- 
; quently, were in unusually large volume, 


|but as a considerable part were ex- 
changed for the notes which had been 
| called, and most of the remainder were 


paid for with book credits, no very large 
immediate cash payments were required. 
The total amount of deposits to the credit 
of the Government which were created in 
payment for new Treasury securities by 
| the subscribing banks was over $700,000,- 
| 000, of which more than $500,000,000 ap- 
| peared in the March 18 statement of the 
| weekly reporting member banks as an in- 
; crease in Government deposits, accom- 
| panied by an increase of $425,000,000 in 
Government security holdings. As no re- 
| Serve is required against Government de- 
posits and as private deposits showed no 
accompanying reduction, there was no 
immediate effect on the reserve require- 
ments of the banks. 


The gold imports this year, as in 1930, | 
have been chiefly from South American | 


exchanges of most of these | 


| Jobs for 550,000 
| On Public Works 


Estimate Made of Probable 
Employment on Billion- 
dollar Program 


BILLION dollars in construction 

projects under contract would give 
about 550,000 men jobs for a year, it 
was estimated March 31 by Commis- 
sioner Ethelbert Stewart of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

More than $967,000,000 in such projects 
have already been reported as under 
contract since Dec. 1, and further re- 
ports being received this week are ex- 
pected to bring the total to more than 
$1,000,000,000, it was announced March 
30 by Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment. The developments in- 
clude public and semipublic works, Fed- 
eral, State and municipal buildings, 
churches, colleges, bridges, highways, 
hospitals, streets, sewers and other sim- 
ilar construction. 

Mr. Stewart pointed out that of the 
550,000 men put to work, a tenth, or 
55,000, would be employed directly on 
the construction, and the remainder 
would be given work indirectly. All the 
men would work for 300 days, which is 
considered a working year, at slightly 
less than $5 per day. When it is ob- 


{Continued on Page 2, 
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‘Further Restriction 
Of Immigration by 
| Congress Foreseen 


Entries to Be Reduced, Says 
Representative, Johnson; 
Representatives Snell and 
Dickstein Give Views 


Representatives Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
| mittee on Rules; Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
| quiam, Wash., chairman of the House 
; Committee on Immigration; and Dick- 
| Stein (Dem.), of New York City, ranking 


minority member of the Committee on | 


Immigration, expressed on March 31 
varying views on possible immigration 
legislation at the present 72nd Congress. 
) Mr. Snell expressed doubt whether any 
| need of legislation will be evident by the 
| tif, the December session convenes. Mr. 
| Johnson said there probably will be re- 
;newal of temporary immigration restric- 
tion proposals along the lines of the 90 
per cent cut in quotas which passed the 
House but failed in the Senate in the last 
Congress. Mr. Dickstein ;asserted that 
the exclusion of aliens for the last five 
months has excluded relatives, particu- 
larly from southern and eastern Europe, 
of foreign-born people already assimi- 
lated into the population of the United 
States. 


Restriction Foreseen 
Mr. Johnson said it is certain that there 


will come up in this Congress the pro- | 


posal to further restrict immigration for 
two years, in about the same form as 
the Jenkins bill (H. J. Res. 500, 71st Con- 
gress) which passed the House and was 
lost in the Senate “filibuster” in the clos- 
ing days of the session. In all probability, 
such a measure, with perhaps some change 
respecting parents and children, will be 
one of the first measures presented before 
the Committee on Immigration, irrespec- 
tive of party control of organization of 
the House, Mr. Johnson said. And, he 
added, it will probably pass both Houses 
by a large majority and in substantially 
the same form as passed the House at 
the last session of Congress. 

It is said by some, he explained, that 
the bill is not needed because the Depart- 
ment of State is holding down immigra- 


tion by refusing visas to those who prob- | 


ably would become public charges in this 
country. The sponsors of the legislation 
believe that it is better to have specific 
law rather than administrative latitude, 
as there is great pressure brought to bear 
on the Department of State in behalf of 
those who are required to provide satis- 
factory affidavits they will not become 
public charges, he declared. 


Need For Legislation 


A number of other phases of potential | 


immigration legislation probably will be 


brought before the Committee on Immi-| 


gration, Mr. Johnson said. He mentioned 
among these the question of registration 
of aliens now in the United States, the 


regulation of alien seamen, the admission | 


of people of the Philippine Islands into 
continental United States, and enlarge- 
ment and expansion of the law governing 
the deportation of undesirable aliens so 
as to make sure that known communists 
shall not be admitted into this country 
and that such communists found here 
shall be deported. 

Chairman Snell said that by the time 
Congress could again consider immigra- 
tion legislation it might be ‘found that 
further restrictive legislation is unneces- 
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‘PLANS FOR ADDED FACILITIES 


IN NATIONAL PARKS ANNOUNCED 


Holders of Concessions Arranging to Extend Construction 


| 





OLDERS of concessions in the na- 
tional parks, who have been stead- 
| ily enlarging their facilities in recent 

years, are contemplating still further de- 
| velopment this season to care for the 

increasing number of visitors, it was 
| stated orally March 31 by Thomas C 
| Vint, Chief Landscape Architect of the 
| National Park Service 

A good majority of the tourists come 
to the parks by automobile. But whereas 
three-fourths of them formerly camped 
in tents, the demand has grown for ac- 
commodations in cabins, and in the last 
two years more autoists have been 
patronizing the lodges and hotels. As 


a result, Mr. Vint explained, there has 

been a halt in expanding camp grounds, 
} but each year cabin equipment is be- 
ing enlarged. 

One reason why visitors are turning 


| 





Says Federal Landscape Architect 


toward hotels and lodges is to save the 
two or three hours required in the morn- 


ing and again in the evening to break 
up and pitcr eamp. Mr. Vint pointed 
out that the average length of a stay 
in the parks is diminishing. Tourists 
formerly remained perhaps a_ week, 
whereas the average period now is 
nearer two days. 

The following information was sup- 
plied by Mr. Vint: 

There has been no perceptible decrease 
in the number of persons coming to the 


park to stay a week or longer. But 
many who hitherto did not visit the 
parks to stay a week or longer. But 


two, although they do not take time to 
study or enjoy thoroughly the natural 


. 


“s 
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President States 
Increased Taxes 
Are Unnecessary 


Says That Present Rates Will 
| Continue if Congress Ad- 
| heres to Recommenda- 
| tions of the Budget 
cemmapioniiae 


‘Seeks Abandonment 
Of Sectional Demands 


|Curtailment of Expenditures 

| Where Possible Is Neces« 

| sary, According to Views Exe 
pressed at Treasury 


President Hoover announced on March 
31 that there will be no increase in taxes 
| if Congress at its next regular session im- 
| poses no increases upon the budget or 
tother proposed expenditures which the 
Administration will submit. 

In making this announcement, Presi- 
|dent - Hoover stated orally that he had 
| reached the determination after an ex- 
| haustive canvass of the financial situa- 
| tion in the Government with the various 
| Executive Departments. 
| The announcement follows in full text: 
“There will be no tmcreases in taxes if 
the next Congress imposes no increases 
jupon the budget or other expenditure 
| proposals which the Administration will 
| present. But for Congress to do this the 
| people must cooperate to effectively dis- 
| courage and postpone consideration of the 
demands of sectional and group interests.” 


Treasury's Views 

The President’s announcement, it was 
stated orally in behalf of the Depart- 
;ment of the Treasury, means that there 
| will be curtailment of expenditures where 
|possible and that other funds required 
for current expenditures during the period 
of low tax receipts will be obtained by 
new borrowings. 

Congress has appropriated $3,454,000,000 
for expenditures during the fiscal year 
|which begins July 1 in addition to the 
permanent annual and indefinite appro- 
priations. The commitments for the 12 
months total $5,180,000,000, but it was 
explained at the Treasury that it can 
not be determined in advance what re 
tion of the permanent annual and efi- 
nite appropriations will be used during 
|a given period. 

There are, however, in the opinion of 
the Treasury, certain points in the list 
of appropriations where savings from the 
authorized expenditures may be made. De- 
termination of these and the amounts 
which may be curtailed for savings, how- 
ever, are up to the President although the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury 
may make recommendations respecting 
them, it was explained. 





Effect of Business Situation 

It was said that some of the financial 
problems of the Government will be alle- 
viated if there is a steady recovery of 
business so that the tax yield in the next 
year may be somewhere near normal for 
the levies assessed. This suggestion, it 
| was explained, is simply a possibility. 
| The Treasury will‘have a deficit in the 
| current fiscal year which its officials al- 
ready have stated likely will approximate 
$700,000,000, and the belief has been ex- 
pressed on behalf of the Department that 
| the succeeding year also will show “a 
| large deficit.” It is too early, however, 
to guage the excess of expenditures over 
the receipts during the year that begins 
| July 1, but the commitments in the form 
of appropriations, together with the 
| shrinkage in tax receipts already dis- 
closed, make it certain that the income 
will not be large enough to meet expendi- 
| tures, it was asserted. 


Mr. Borah Comments 


| Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in dis- 
{cussing the President's statement, de- 
{fended the appropriation record of the 
| Congress, and declared that he was unable 
|to understand what the President meant 
by his statement concerning “group and 
sectional interests.” 

“The record is that Congress has appro- 
| priated less than the Budget has recome- 
mended for the last two years,” he said. 

Senator Borah declared, however, that 
he favored savings wherever possible 
against such special interests. 

He added that he was willing to “forego 
the $90,000,000 naval building program” 
in the interest of economy, and that he 
opposed unsuccessfully the $30,000,000 ap- 
propriation for remodeling three battle- 
ships passed last session. 
| “Frankly, I have no idea what the 
| President has reference to,’ Senator Borah 

said, “but if he has in mind the vete 
| erans’ bonus loan, then I agree with him,” 
| eee 

. “" : 
‘Fruit Fly Infestation 


| In Florida Eradicated 





‘Department of Agriculture Dis- 
continues Inspection 


| The Department of Agriculture has 
|ended its campaign against the Mediter 
'ranean fruit fly in Florida, begun in 1929, 
no evidence of infestation having been 
found in the last eight months, the Dee 
partment announced March 31. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Federal inspection in the areas of Flore 
ida formerly infested with the Meditere 
ranean fruit fly was discotinued today, ace 
cording to an announcement by Lee A, 
Strong, Chief of the Plant Quarantine and 
Contré! Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. He said that for the past 
two years intensive inspection has been 
carried on by forces of inspectors vary- 
ing from 200 to 750, and that during the 
past eight months absolutely no evidence 
|of infestation has been found. Only three 
'very minor infestations of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly*have been found since 
| August, 1929. 
| This ends the campaign against this 
|insect pest which was begun by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in April, 1929, 





when an infestation of the fly was found 
in Orange County, Fla. 
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Fleet Maneuvers Safety Measures Are Outlined |Sale in Bookshops 
To Overcome Antenna Dangers| for Government | 


Found to Show 


Value of Aircraft) Possibility of Contact With Electrical Utility) Documents Urged 


War Problem Exercises Dis- 
cussed by Admiral Pratt 
And Assistant Secretary 
Ingalls 


Battleships still are useful and neces- 
sary parts of the naval force, and avia- 
tion, valuable as it may be, never can 
take the part of a surface fleet, Admiral 
William V. Pratt, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, stated orally March 30 in his 
first public Statement since returning 
from the 1931 war problem exercises off 
Panama. 

While many valuable lessons were 
learned, the 1931 Fleet maneuvers did not 
bring out any essential facts which might | 
indicate the necessary size of future bat- 
tleships, the Admiral said in r ly to 
questions about the recent British pro- 
posal that the size of such craft be lim- | 
ited to 25,000 tons. 

The value of lighter-than-air craft was 
indicated by the use of the dirigible “Los | 
Angeles,” Admiral Pratt declared, but the 
Navy still “doesn’t Khow much about it.” 
There is room for “a limited number” of | 
such naval ships, he explained. | 

Admiral Pratt said that while person- | 
ally he would like to have two such ships 
to use, he saw nothing in the operations 
of the “Los Angeles” which would lead 
him to make any recommendation about 
constructing the second of the two pro- 
jected dirigibles. 

The chief use of lighter-than-air craft, 
the Admiral said, apparently will be to} 
secure negative information “which some- | 
times is extremely valuable.” The 1931 
maneuvers added nothing, he pointed out, | 
to the discussion of vulnerability of the | 
airship. 

Flying-deck Ship Recommended 

Adding that he still is of the opinion | 


that a certain number of the controver- | 
sial 6-inch cruisers is necessary, Admiral 
Pratt pointed out that this year’s opera-| 
tions indicated one or two flying-deck 
ships would be desirable for experimental 
use. 

The chief. lesson of the maneuvers, the 
Chief of Operations stated, was that the 
Navy educationally “is progressing by 
leaps and bounds.” Operations similar to 
this year’s, he added, could not have been 
carried out 15 years ago. The War Col- 
lege, to a large degree, is responsible for 
this condition, he said. 

“What pleased me was to see how easy 
the whole thing ran and how much the 
entire service knows,” the Admiral as- 
serted. “We've got a highly educated 
class of young men coming along and 


. 
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Lines Declared Most Serious Hazard 


By A. Halsted 


‘ 


Brick chimneys are not designed to re- 
sist sustained lateral forces such as might 
be imposed by the attachment of an an- 
tenna wire to them. Under such forces 
bricks may become displaced, thereby 
opening cracks that may result in setting 
fire to the building, or the displaced bricks 
may fall and injure people passing by. 

When trees are used to support an- 
tennae, means of compensating for sway- 
ing in the wind should be provided in 
order to keep the tension in the antenna 
wires safely below their breaking strength. 
This may sometimes be accomplished by 
allowing an excess sag. 

Antennae should be high enough to| 
provide safe clearance above traffic. 
Above a traveled road they should be at 
least 18 feet in height; along a rural lane, 
15 feet; above roadways to residence ga- 
rages or above spaces accessible only to 





pedestrians, 10 feet. Spaces accessible 
only to pedestrians should be interpretéd | 
to include flat roofs where fire or other | 
emergencies may require persons to move | 
over them hurriedly or in darkness. | 


Installation of Lightning 


Arrester Is Advised 

To protect buildings or persons within 
buildings from lightning or high voltages | 
from contact with electrical distribution | 
conductors, each lead-in conductor from 
an outside antenna should be provided with 
a lightning arrester. It is highly impor-| 
tant to the efficacy of a lightning arrester 
to provide a ground connection of low re- 
sistance. An underground system of water | 
piping gives the best ground connection. | 
When such a system is not available, re-| 
sort must be had to some other metallic) 
structure which is embedded in the earth) 
er to pipes or rods driven down to perma- | 
nently moist soil. 

It should be emphasized that the pro- | 
tective grounding conductor should pref- | 
erably be of a higher current-carrying ca- | 
pacity than the lead-in, and guarded if| 
in danger of mechanical damage. The 
jreason for guarding against mechanical | 
damage and for recommending that the} 
protective grounding conductor be of a 
| larger current-carrying capacity than the 
lead-in is to insure that when needed it! 
will be intact and will not be fused by the | 
current it is discharging. Loss of the) 
grounding conductor may leave the set 
| with a high povential above ground and | 
| dangerous to persons who might try to} 
| operate it in case of an accidental cross) 
| with other wires. 
The danger of, accidental contact with 
electrical utility lines is probably the most | 
serious hazard in connection with outdoor 
antennaes for radio receiving stations. 





lance is at hand he may be killed. Ac- | 


| especially 
| be erected and guyed so that they are not 


that speaks very well for the Navy.” 
The carriers “Lexington” and “Sara- 
toga” proved very useful, the Chief of 
Operations remarked, yet the 1931 maneu- | 
vers demonstrated that the “steady, slow} 


Jobs for 550,000 Expected 


Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Other hazards are associated with the fall- 
ing of objects, due to failure of the an- 
tenna or its supports; and with lightning 
discharges over the antenna wires. (Hand- 
book No. 9 of the National Bureau of 
Standards, entitled - “Safety Rules for 
Radio Installations,” includes rules for the 
strength and erection of antennaes. 

The following locations should be 
avoided in erecting. antennaes and guy 
wires to antennae bupports: 

1. Attachments to electric supply or 
communication poles. : 

2. Crossings over or under electric sup- 
ply or communication conductors. 

3. Any location that brings an antenna 
or guy wire at a higher level than supply 
or communication conductors, provided 
the breaking of the antenna or its sup- 
ports will be likely to result in contact 
between the antenna or guy wire and a 
supply or communication conductor. 

If such locations are employed it must 


be recognized that special hazards are} 


introduced, and that great care is neces-| 
sary in the construction and maintenance 
of antennae to avoid contact with the 
supply or communication conductors. | 

It is a mistake to regard 110-volt serv-| 
vice leads as of a harmlessly low valtage. | 
If a person standing on moist earth has 
hold of a bare antenna wire when it comes 
in contact with a worn or bare spot on 
the service wires, he is very likely to be} 
unable to free himself from the circuit, 
and unless prompt and effective assist- 


cordingly, when antennae are constructed 
in situations mentioned above as hazard- 
ous they must be of substantial strength 
and reliability, and means for their safe | 
maintenance must be provided. 

Antenna supports will be subjected to} 
vertical loads due to sleet and ice; to | 
longitudinal loads due to the pull in the} 
loaded antenna wires; and to transverse} 
loads due to wind pressures on the wires 
and supports. To insure against falling, 
when on roofs, supports should 


dependent in any way on the antenna wire 
from stability. 


The foregoing article appeared in 
the “Commercial Standards Monthly.” 


Additional Facilities 
For National Parks 
Planned This Year. 


Holders of Concessions to 
Extend Construction in) 


Public Printer Says Plan'| 
Would Be Convenience to | 
Public and Give Larger 


Distribution 





| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
eral buildings or by arrangements with | 
bookdealers who would take the docu- 
ments from the Government at a trade | 
discount and sell or take orders on the} 
basis of a uniform selling price. 

Others Selling Well 
There are numerous other government | 


.| publications whose sales are running well. 


All these are sold. through the Superin-| 
tendent of Documents at the Government | 
Printing Office. 

With respect to these, the so-called | 
Wickersham report, that of the Commis- | 
sion on Law Enforcement and Observance, | 
is still in much demand. He said that 
approximately 10,000 copies of that report | 
have been sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, in addition to the several | 


thousand copies allotted for free distribu- | - 


tion to Senators and Representatives in| 
Congress. | 

The Government Printing Office now is| 
about to set up special supplementary re- | 
ports to the Commission’s document. This 
embraces the reports of individual investi- | 
gators and others, which probably will be 
in 10 or 12 volumes that will be off the | 
press about next Fall. The authority for | 
this was given by a Senate resolution just | 
before Congress adjourned. | 

Demand for the radio* reports has been 
particularly active but is dropping off a/ 
little just now. The report of the House | 
Committee on Holding Companies costs | 
$1.65 and is issued in a set of three vol-| 
umes. A very limited number was put! 
at the disposal of Senators and Members| 
of the House but not enough for genera! | 
distribution. 

Increased Sales Sought | 

The question of increasing the sales of 
the Government’s documents has been | 
considered but without final action by the 
permanent conference on printing which 
meets periodically at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. Carter is chairman of the conference 
and it will hold another meeting soon. 

At the last méeting he asked other 
members of the conference whether a 
down town sales office Aor Government 
publications would be helpful. Thomas F. 
McKeon, representing the Department of 
Commerce, expressed the opinion that 


COLONNADE OF FEDERAL BUILDING 


The photograph presents an upward view of one of the colonnades, 

with architrave and cornice, incorporated in the design of the Fed- 

eral building in the National Capital to be occupied when completed 

by the Department of Commerce. The colonnade is set out from the 
upper stories of the building and extends to the roof. 





e presentatives of Gasoline I ndustry 


Seek to Reduce Expense of Marketing 


fe 
Trade Commission Is Told That Loaning of Filling Station 
Equipment Prevents Lower Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


was brought out that the decree of the 
court did not touch on the legality of 
loaning equipment but that it, in effect, 
| Prevented borrowed equipment from be- 
ing used for any but the lessor’s products. 


rules, he declared. He said he has abso- | 
lutely no knowledge as to the Depart- 
ment’s attitude regarding the rules. 
Asked by Commissioner McCulloch 
whether the rules are being lived up to, 
Mr. Boyd said that with 16,000 signers 


there is bound to be some misunderstand- |; brought upon the industry the most damn- 


Avurtnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PR 
PusiisHep WirHouT COMMENT BY THE 


Referring to this decision, Mr. Hall | 
Stated that “in winning that litigation we) 


ing and consequent violation. He stated 
that a committee on interpretation has 
been set up which endeavors to procure 
adherence when violations are discovered. 

Mr. Jones, a member of the interpreta- 
| tion committee, told the Commission of 


| the difficulties arising from the practice 
| of providing equipment to filling stations. 
| This practice led to overloaning of pumps 


| and air compressors, and went so far as 


there should be established down town, in| to furnish electric light plants to country 
the National Capital, a bureau of informa-| stations, he said. The situation became 
tion concerning Government activities!) so “ridiculous” that something had to be 
which also would have available Govern-| done, he said. 





ment publications for sale. 

Mr. Carter told the other members of 
the conference 
Printing Office would be glad to cooperate 
with other Federal departments in estab- 


that -the Government) 


' 
| Upon reading of rule one, group one,| 
| prohibiting this practice, rejected by the | 
Commission in its action of Feb. 3, Com- | 
missioner McCulloch asked how these con- 
esesions affected the public. ~ 


able condition it faces.” 


Mr. Stephens entered the discussion to} 
assert that the practice of loaning equip-| 


ment is in violation of the letter of the 
Clayton Act. 


Appearing before the 


representing independent oil marketers, 


| contended that these agreements tie up| 


independent service stations with exclu- 


| Sive selling arrangements which, they as- 
| Serted, operate in restraint of trade. 


Under this practice, the independent 
representatives declared, the major com- 
nies obtain control of independently- 
owned stations without assuming respon- 
Sibility of either ownershop or that en- 
suing from the relationship of principal 


Commission in} 
Protest to the “lease and agency” con- 
tract agreements used by the major com- | 
panies, Mr. Hillp and J. B. Frampton, | 


advance” of heavy, well-armed vessels can 
not be stopped by aircraft. 


This year’s maneuvers did not indicate 
anything concerning the future size of 
carriers, the Admiral explained, though it 
is probable that smaller carriers will be 
built. “We couldn’t have progressed as 
far as we have if we hadn’t had these 
ships,” he commented. “Aviation alone 
can not take away, however, the need for 
surface ships.” 


Maneuvers in Caribbean 


Theoretical destruction of the Navy's 
small aircraft carrier, the converted col- 
lier “Langley,” because defending aircraft 
were forced to descend for refueling oc- 
curred March 27 during air concentration 
exercises conducted in the Caribbean, the 
Department of the Navy has just an- 
nounced. 


Loss of the “Langley” was the second 
such event in the maneuvers, it was stated 
orally at the Department, since the 33,- 
000-ton carrier “Lexington” was theoreti- 
cally destroyed in a previous problem. 


The course of the attack indicated, David 
S. Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, declared, that “only 
with a plane force equal to or greater 
than the air strength of an attacking 
fleet can the air above the main body of 
surface craft be made immune.” The pre- 
vious problem, and destruction of the 
“Lexington” by planes from the “Sara- 
toga,” brought out the fact that addi- 
tional carriers, smaller than the 33,000- 
ton ships, must be supplied in order to 
reduce the danger of losing the striking 
power of such vulnerable vessels. 


In commenting on the second air prob- 


lem being staged by naval forces in the 
Caribbean, Mr. Ingalls stated: 

“That was fine work on the part of the 
‘Lexington,’ and her aviators are to be 
congratulated on this over-ocean fiying 
with military maneuvers carried to ex- 
actness. 

Defeat of “Langley” 

“In this problem, the ‘Langley,’ with 
her available forces, was able to combat 
the first wave of planes from the ‘Lexing- 
ton.’ But when the ‘Lexington,’ with her 
air superiority of over three to one, sent 
out her second and third waves, inten- 
tionally delaying each of these attacks 
approximately one hour, there was no re- 
Sistance in the air, for the ‘Langley’s’ 
planes were on her decks being refuelled. 


“This problem takes on a national sig- 
nificance, for the Navy needs aircraft 
Carriers and fiying-deck cruisers up to 
London Treaty tonnage in order that our 
Planes won’t be refueling when they are 
needed in the air. 
Strength allowed us under treaty terms, 
we could so dispose our fleet that an air 
attack upon it or upon our shores would 
invoke sober contemplation. 


“The third phase of the air exercises 
will occupy three days, and will develop 
the full strength of the forces involved. 


An attacking force of one battleship, six | 


cruisers, the destroyer squadrons, the 
“Lexington” and the “Langley” will at- 


tempt to destroy the air component of a. 


force defending the Cuba-Haiti area in 
order to establish a base in that vicinity. 
In the defending force, there will be the 
“Saratoga,” six cruisers, and two squad- 
rons of patrol planes—flying boats. 

“The defending force will have an air 
superiority of approximately 25 per cent, 
and with this will attempt to reduce the 
surface ship strength of the attacking 
units. We will know nothing about this 
most interesting problem until Monday, 
at the earliest, as radio silence will be 
observed by all ships and planes during 
the three days it is anticipated the prob- 
lem will be worked to a solution.” 


Demurrers in Norris Case 
Taken Under Advisement 


Lincotn, Nesr., March 31.—Federal 
Judge Munger on March 28 took under 
advisement arguments on demurrers of 
Victor Seymour, of Lincoln, and George 
W. Norris, formerly of Broken Bow, Nebr., 
now of Enid, Okla. to indictments re- 
turned by the Federal gnand jury charg- 
ing perjury in connection with testimony 
before the Nye Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee last Fall. 

Counsel for Mr. Norris in their argu- 
ments contended that the Senate resolu- 
tion under which the Committee acted is 
fnconstitutional. 


On Public Works Program | 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 
|served that skilled labor would get more 
than $5 daily and common labor less, it | 
jis apparent that the average is. compara- 
tively low, the Commissioner said. 

These figures are based on the assump- 
tion that about 80 per cent of the $1,- 


Order to Care for Next 
Season’s Visitors 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
beauties of the preserves. This condition 
parallels the speeding up of auto trans- 
portation. It used to take perhaps three 


With the plane carrier | 


000,000,000 would go directly or indirectly 
to labor. The distribution of $800,000,000 | 
among 550,000 men working 300 days 
would give each worker approximately 
$4.85 per day. 

The ratio of 1 to 10 for workers employed 
directly and indirectly through construé- 
tion programs is a fairly conservative one, 
in the opinion of Mr. Stewart, inasmuch 
as building projects indirectly provide 
labor in iron mines and rock quarries, 
j in steel plants, on railways transporting 
| the materials, and in various other lines. 

The Commissioner said he could not es- 
timate definitely how large a part of the 
total construction under way or contracted 
for in the country is included in the proj- 
ects for which the Emergency Committee 
| has received reports. Figures on building 
permits compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are confined to reports from 
| seane 300 cities having a population of 
25,000 persons or more. While the fig- 
ures include totals for private construc- 
tion, which are not reported to the Emer- 
gency Committee, they do not contain such 
projects as road and street construction, 
Mr. Stewart explained. 





Further Cut in Alien Entries | 


By Congress Is Foreseen 

TContinued from Page 1.] 
|Sary. So far as the separation of rela- 
| tives is concerned, he said, the immigrants 
| who are now here knew they were sep- 
arating from relatives when they came 
over, They separated from their people 
of their own volition and that it was their 
own responsibility and action in leaving 
their people, he declared. 

Representative Dickstein, who would be 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration under seniority rule if the 
present House minority should gain con- 
trol, challenged what he said is a state- 
ment of the Administration that the ex- 
clusion of 100,000 aliens during the past 
five months would materially help unem- 
ployment. He said that while he believed 
in immigration restrictions and in protect- 
ing American labor, the present method 
| of excluding aliens not only does not help 
|@ Single American but deprives the Na- 
| tion of citizens with united families. 





Agriculture—(P 1--c 3, 4,7) (P 2--c 7) 
(P 4--c 1) (P 5--c 1, 4). 


Automotive Industry—(P 8--c 7). 


Aviation—(P 2--c 1) (P 8--c 2), 
Banking—(P 1--c 2, 5) (P 8--c 2) 
(P 9--c 1, 2, 3). 
Books-Publications—(P 1--c 2) 
(P 4--c 3) (P 10--c 3). 
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Federal Finance—(P 1-*c 4, 7) 
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}in some national park. 


|} other roads has now become apparent to| 
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or four weeks to cross the country by car, 
but now the trip is often made in 10 days. 
And more persons feel, apparently, that 
they have time to stop off for a day or so 


Some guests at Yellowstone Park are 
in such a hurry that they ask about two 
questions. “Where is Old Faithful?” And 
after viewing it, “where is the nearest 
exit?” 

Among the important projects now re- 
ceiving the attention of the landscape 
architect’s office is the parkway to be 
built in the Colonial National Monument 
between Jamestown, Williamsburg and 
Yoorktown, Va. This road will not only 
be straighter than the present one, but 
will also permit control of filling stations, 
stands, and billboards. 

A new area in Mt. Rainier National 
Park will be opened for the first time 
this year through construction of a road- 
way permitting visitors to obtain a view 
of the east side of the mountain and the 
Cascades. A lodge, camp ground, cabins, 
utility buildings and headquarters build- 
ing are to be built. Other developments 
are in progress or are planned for various 
national parks and monuments. 

The difference between park roads and | 
the average visitor at most parks. Ef- 
forts to protect the roadside and the nat- 
ural landscape have brought a distinct 
contrast between the park roads and ordi- 
nary ones. | 

Park authorities have two conflicting 
obligations. They must endeavor to pre- 
serve the parks, keeping them as nearly | 
like the wilderness in the time of Daniel 
Boone or Lewis and Clark as possible, 
The ideal thing to do would be to build a 
fence around each park. But the parks 
must be made available for the greatest 
enjoyment of the greatest numbers of 
people. Roadways and structures of var 
rious kinds thus become necessary. Under 
the supervision of the landscape archi- 
tect’s office, however, they are made in- | 
conspicuous and harmonious. Often the 
greatest achievements of the office are! 
not at all spectacular because they are 
hidden from the public. New employes are | 
warned that whatever they do will injure | 
natural scenery more than if they did 
nothing. 
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representing the Office of the Chief Co-| 
ordinator, said he believed the Chief Co- 
ordinator has under consideration a sim- 
ilar plan. 

Mr. Carter at this time stated the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is planning a new 
office for sales, which would be located 
on the first floor of the new G Street ex-| 
tension of the Government Printing Of- 
fice plant, so as to make the sales office 
more convenient to the public. 

$600,000 Annual Gross 

The sales of public documents, which 
are handled by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
now approximate $600,000 annually, gross. 
With proper handling, and with legis- 


| 
| 


|lative authority for selling them in other 


cities, the gross proceeds of the Govern- 
ment in these transactions could run 
up to at least $2,000,000 and probably 
much more. 

The question of advertising these pub- 
lications in the way that commodities are 
sold in private business has been dis- 
cussed at times but it is not believed 
the Government ever will find that neces- 
sary. Of course, in some instances that 
is done, as for instance in the Shipping 
Board’s advertisements of transatlantic 
and other services. As a matter of fact 
advertising might be used in the Gov- 
ernment publications themselves. 

It is believed practicable to have 
branches of the office of Superintendent 
of Documents in cities in every section 
of the country, which possibly could be 
coupled with domestic commerce offices, 
post offices, and so on. It is believed also 
that it would be practicable to deal 
through private book dealers. 


Would Allow Discount 


A document for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at 50 cents would be 
sold to or ordered by the book dealers 
at the usual trade discount, or say at 30 
cents, but sold by him at the 50 cents 
the same as the Government would 
charge. 

The British Government already has in 
operation a system of selling its Govern- 
ment publications in cities throughout 
the country and has been successful in 
this innovation. The sales by the Gov- 
ernment are on a cash basis but the 
private dealers could operate in a different 
way. 

The sale of Government publications has 
come to be one of the most important and 
profitable activities of the Government 
Printing Office and in the last 10 years 
the receipts amounted to upwards of $5,- 
000,000 and the office has been able to re- 








If the sales could be increased still fur- 
ther by establishing sales agents it would 
afford more convenience to the public. 
Under the present law, the sales price of 
Government publications is fixed at re- 
print price plus 10 per cent and resale by 
others for profit is prohibited. This re- 
striction, until removed, would ban book 
dealers from receiving compensation for 
handling Government publications. 


Legislation Desired 


The Public Printer favors legislation 
authorizing him to fix the prices and terms 
for sale of Government publications at not 
less than cost, permitting the allowance 
of a discount to regular dealers who could 
then afford to sell at the price fixed by 
the Government. Other governments have 
a similar plan of selling through book 
dealers. 

As an additional aid, the Public Printer 
also favors permitting other Federal Gov- 
ernment officers to act as agents of the 
Superintendent of Documents so the pub- 
lic may have more convenient places for 
purchase of Government books and pam- 
phliets. Legislation on this subject prob- 
ably will be introduced at this Congress. 





New Rules Are Issued 
On Permits for Alcohol | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
visions not having to do with permits have 
no place in the regulations. 

The regulations also prescribe rules for 
the production and denaturation of alco- 
hol, and the use of industrial alcohol in 
numerous and varied products and proc- 
esses. 

The regulations will be available for 
distribution as soon as delivery is made | 
by the printer. 


lishing such a bureau. Maj. L. J. Barrett, | 


and agent. Mr. Frampton said that 

Effect of California through these contracts thousands of for- 
° merly independent outlets are being closed 
Ruling Is Discussed to them. He declared that the “lease 
Mr. Jones replied that these concession| 89d agency” practice as it is being op- 

| costs certainly kept prices of gasoline from} €rated is illegal under the Clayton Act 
coming down and that they added to the| #nd the Federal Trade Commission Act as 
cost of distribution. The loaning of equip-| Wel! as in violation of the Sherman Act. 


ment is a burden to the industry, he said. | 
In its efforts to rule out this practice, he| 


| said, the industry was trying “to get away 


from the practice of putting a man in| 
business.” 


In further support of the abuses aris-| 
ing from the practice, Mr. Boyd cited a 
survey of filling stations along a 46-mile 
stretch of highway on the Boston Post) 
Road in New York. The service stations | 
on this stretch have a total of 1,045 pumps | 


Declares Threats 


Sometimes Are Made 


Mr. Frampton contended that retail 
dealers are being induced to sign “lease 
and agency” agreements “through meth- 
ods which range from mere price con- 
cessions to actual threats to build compet- 
itive stations on neighboring property.” 
In one section of the country alone, he 
Said, one marketer of a nationally known 


/Mr. Schall Denies President’s | 


doing a monthly average volume of 1,-! lubricating oil has lost 3,000 outlets which 
082,000 gallons. The investment to dis-) formerly ceaetan his product. These sta- 
tribute this oil, he said, represents $4,-| tions, he said, became closed to the mar- 
535,000. | keter because of agreements in which the 

Mr. Boyd declared that one-tenth of the; Major oi] companies insist that all com- 
stations could take care of the demands) Petitive products be eliminated from these 
on that road. Stations. 


Mr. Jones asserted: “We ought to have|_ Mr. Frafnpton asserted that the mar- 
a rule cutting down by one-half the num-| keting code would be acceptable to his 
ber of filling stations. This would be the; 8roup if the “lease and agency” practice 
quickest way of reducing costs to the| would be prohibited by the code or by a 
public.” | Cease and desist order of the Commission. 

The Sinclair decision by the California| . J@mes F. Faulkner, secretary of the In- 
Supreme Court was the subject of dis- | ©ePpendent Gasoline Dealers Association 
cussion by members of the Commission |°f Maryland, declaring he appeared “on 
and representatives of the industry. It|/™Pulse,” protested against the “lease and 
a — ——-——- ames — | agency” agreements. He said tha’ if the 
~|Tule in the code permitting these agree- 


Appointment of Judge | ments is allowed to stand it will eliminate 


| the independent dealer from the industry. 


Claimed to Be Illegal — 








Power to Select Mr. Nordbye | 

Denial of the right of the President to 
make a recess appointment of Gunnar 
H. Nordbye to the district judgeship, Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, was expressed orally 
March 31 by Senator Schall (Rep.), of 
Minnesota. 


Senator Schall explained that the office 
is a newly-created one, that a vacancy 
does not exist, and therefore it is “clearly 
unlawful” for the appointment to be made. ! 


The Minnesota Senator further declared | 
that this had been “clearly understood by 
both sides of the controversy,” which 
lasted throughout the session. 


“It was generally understood,” he said, | 
“that if the appointment failed of con-| 
firmation before adjournment of Congress, 
that no steps could or would be made to 
bring about a recess appointment.” 


He said, however, that he would make) 
no protest of the action before Congress 
reconvenes, but that he would fight the 
appointment which must be confirmed by 
the Senate in December. 


It would be possible, he said, to go be- 
fore the Supreme Court and bring about 
mandamus proceedings, but that such ac-| 
tion would be useless. If the confirma- 
tion is refused by Congress, he said, all | 
the decisions of Judge Nordbye made in 
the meantime will be null and void. 
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Bill for Supreme Court 
Passes Delaware House 


| 
Dover, Det., March 31. 

The House on March 30 passed, 30 to 4, | 
a bill (H. 187) providing for a change in 
the Constitution to establish a separate 
Supreme Court, If the measure is passed 
by the Senate, it must again be passed 
by the next Legislature and approved by 
the Governor. 

The bill would create an entirely sep- 
arate Supreme Court of three members to 
be appointed by the Governor. The bill | 
further provides that there shall also be | 
six other State judges as at present, One 
of them shall be the Chancellor, one the | 
Presiding Judge of the Court of General | 
Sessions and the other four Associate 
Judges of the Court of General Session 
and the Orphans’ Court. 


Under the present judicial system of 
the State, there are five law judges and | 
the Chancellor. In case of an appeal to 
the Supreme Court the two judges who | 
did not sit in the lower court, and the | 
Chancellor, form the Supreme Court. Ad- 
vocates of the bill contend that the State 
has outgrown a system of this kind. 
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Farm Survey 
Finds Planting 
Well Advanced 


Field Work Is Progressing 
Faster Than Usual, Month- 
ly Review by Agriculture 
Department States 


Farm field work is progressing faster 
*han usual, with oats practically all sown, 
“he Dakotas sowing Spring wheat, and 
other crops in the ground up to the central 
: States, the Department of Agriculture 
‘stated March 31 in its monthly review of 
ihe agricultural situation. The Depart- 
ment predicted only moderately higher 
prices for hogs this Spring unless demand 
»xpands considerably, and said that sup- 
plies of all dairy products should be very 
ylentiful this Summer if the present pro- 
duction rate is sustained. The Depart- 
‘ment’s summary of the situation follows 
in full text: 

Farm field work this season is progress- 
ing faster than usual, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in its 
April 1 report on the farm situation. The 
Bureau says that “oats are practically all 
sown, cotton planting is going forward, 
corn planting is working up into the Kan- 
sas latitude, the Dakotas are sowing 
Spring wheat, potatoes are in ground up 
through the middle States, and fruit trees 
are blooming in the central valleys.” 


Crop Acreages 

In an analysis of recent planting in- 
tentions reports the Bureau points out 
that farmers generally are planning to 
plant substantially larger acreages of 
feed grains, potatoes, sweet potatoes and 
peanuts than were harvested last season, 
but they are planning smaller acreages 
of Spring wheat, flaxseed, rice and beans. 
The reports show intentions to cut a 
larger acreage of hay in the South and 
West and a slightly smaller acreage in 
| the North Central States. 

A special report to the Bureau from 
Iowa states that “all early indications 
point to an increase in acreage of culti- 
vated crops in Iowa this year, particu- 
larly in corn acreage, possibly the largest 
corn acreage in the history of the State. 
Expected changes in crop acreages are 
for increases in those crops which will 
replenish low feed supplies. There has 
been practically no precipitation through- 
out the Winter in the upper two-thirds of 
the State, and the need for moisture is 
acute.” 





Farm Prices 


Only moderate further improvement in 
| prices of hogs this Spring is expected by 
|the Bureau unless there should be a con- 
| siderable strengthening of consumer de- 
|/mand for meats. A continued large sup- 
| ply of lambs is expected during the cur- 
jrent year. The egg trade is reported as 
|being “not very optimistic about any 
|marked improvement in prices until the 
|season of peak production has been 
|reached and passed.” 

| In the fruits and vegetables group the 
Bureau reports an advance in_ potato 
prices, increased production of early 
|strawberries, heavy cabbage shipments 
from southern Texas and Florida, in- 
|creased lettuce production, a recovery in 
onion prices, increased production of to- 
| matoes, liberal holdings of apples in cold 
storage, and an active movement of citrus 
fruits from Florida and California. 

The Bureau says there will be “very 
plentiful supplies of all dairy products 
during the Summer months, if produc- 
tion should be maintained at its present 
rate. The encouraging feature of the 
whole dairy situation is the apparent in- 
|creases in consumption which have re- 
| sulted from low prices.” 


French Strother Resigns 


As Assistant to President 


After completing almost two years of 
service as Administrative Assistant to 
| President Hoover, French Strother has re- 


March 31 at the White House. ¢ 

| Mr. Strother’s work will be carried on 
by Theodore G. Joslin, the President's 
newly appointed secretary, Mr. Hoover ex- 
plained. Mr. Joslin will handle this work 
}in addition to his secretarial duties. 

| Mr. Hoover, in explaining that Mr. 
| Strother on June 1 would have completed 
an agreed two years of service as adminis- 
trative assistant, asserted that Mr. Stroth- 
er’s return to journalism was regretted at 
the White House. 
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Federal Agencies | 
Rushing Relief to 
Nicaraguan City 


Army, Navy and Red Cross 
Order Aid to Managua at 
News of Quake and Fire; 


Communications Severed 


| 


Upon receipt of reports that 40 per- 
sons were killed during an earthquake 
which demolished completely the City of 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, at 
11:10 a. m., March 31, it was announced | 
at the Departments of War and Navy and 
at the White House that relief was being 
rushed by the Army, the Navy and the 
Red Cross. 

The estimate of the number killed was 
received by the Navy Department in a 
dispatch from Rear Adm. Noble E. Irwin, 
the commandant of the Canal Zone Dis- 
trict. Another late dispatch made pub- 
lic by the Department ef War indicated 
that fire had followed the quake and 
had swept the city. 

All naval facilities have been placed at 
the disposal of the Red Cross, according | 
to the Navy Department. Vessels nearest 
the scene of disaster have been ordered 
to proceed to the stricken city, it was 
said. 

Because of difficulties encountered in 
communicating with the city, it was ex- 
plained at the Navy Department, a ship 
of the Special Service Squadron, based in 
the Caribbean area, had been ordered to 
proceed to Corinto, the city’s port, in an 
attempt to renew contact. 

Force Stationed in City 


A Sikorsky amphibian plane also has 
been dispatched to the city from the Coco 


Solo naval air station in the Canal Zone, | 


it was explained. Naval and Marine 
Corps details stationed at the present 
time at Managua, Navy officials disclosed, 
comprised 59 officers and 673 enlisted 
men. A small medical detail also was 
said to be in the devastated area. 

Maj. Gen. Preston Brown, in command 
of the Panama Canal Department, has 


been ordered to provide such supplies as} 


may be needed by the stricken city, the 
Department of War stated. 

President Hoover said at the White 
House that he had ordered the Red Cross 
to assume immediate charge of relief work 
in the quake-stricken capital city. He de- 
clared that both the Army and the Navy 
had been instructed to cooperate in the 
work. 

A Ford transport plane, based at Ana- 
costia, D. C., adjacent to Washington, was 
ordered to prepare to fly to Managua with 
Red Cross representatives, according to 
the Navy Department. 

Fire Reported 

Information that fire was sweeping the 
city in the path of the quake was derived 
from the War Department announcement 
and dispatch, which follows in full text: 

“The following report has been received 
in the War Department from Major Gen- 
eral Preston Brown, commanding the Pan- 
ama Canal Department, with headquar- 
ters at Quarry Heights, Panama Canal 


Zone: 
“‘Mr. West, general manager United 
Fruit here, has just received informa- 


tion that the City of Managua, Nicaragua, 
was totally destroyed by earthquake this 
morning and is now on fire. Communi- 
cation interrupted. Does the Department 
desire any relief measures taken from here 
or protection furnished for such Army 


personnel and property as may be 
there?’” 
> Air Contact Maintained 


It also was said at the Department of 
Commerce that regular air contact with 
Managua was maintained by the Pan 
American Airways. This concern operates 
from Havana, Cuba, by way of Mexico 
and Honduras. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Department of 
the Navy: 

Relief measures were taken by the De- 
partment of the Navy March 31 immedi- 
ately following brief reports of the 
Managua earthquake, and both aircraft 
and surface vessels were ordered to pro- 
ceed to the stricken Nicaraguan city. 


Navy Sends Aid 


Three ships of the Special Service 
Squadron were in the Panama area March 
31, the “Rochester” and “Sacramento” 


being at Balboa, Panama, about 700 miles 
distant from Corinto, and the “Asheville” 
being engaged in transit of the Panama 
Canal. 

Facilities of the naval air 
Coco Solo, the base located at the At- 
lantic terminus of the Canal, were held 
in readiness for dispatching to Managua, 

Vice Admiral Arthur L. Willard, com- 
manding the Scouting Force which is near 


station at 


Guantanamo, Cuba, was ordered by the 
Department to send either the “Lexing- 
ton” or the “Saratoga,” plane carriers, 


each of which is equipped“with about 70 
planes, to Puerto Cabezas, on the Carib- 
bean coast of Nicaragua. The airplane 
squadrons of the carrier would be ex- 
pected to fly across the mountains in an 
attempt to make contact with the stricken 
area. 
Hospital Ship Dispatched 

Return of the hospital ship “Relief,” 
which was about three days steaming dis- 
tance from Corinto, to Managua was or- 
Gered by the Department. This vessel was 
en route to San Pedro, Calif., with ships 
of the Battle Force and was believed off 
lower California. 

Navy and Marine Corps forces based 
in Nicaragua include a large aviation de- 
tail located at a flying field a short dis- 
tance outside the capital of Nicaragua. 
Files of the Department showed-that 39 
Marine Corps officers, 459 enlisted men. 
6 Navy officers and 21 enlisted men were 
located at Managua, and that 13 Marine 


Corps officers, 190 enlisted men, 1 Navy 
officer, and 3 enlisted men are at the 
fiying field. 


The dispatching of a second ship from 
the Special Service Squadron, loaded with 
medical equipment, stores, and supplies 
was ordered by the Department in a radio 
message to Rear Admiral Arthur St. C. 
Smith, commanding the squadron. 





Federal Attorney Named 
For District in Virginia 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on March 31, 
has given a recess appointment to Robert 
H. Talley, of Richmond, Va., as United 
States attorney for the Eastern District of 
Virginia... He succeeds Paul W. Kear, re- 
signed. 

Resignation of Mr. Kear as district 
attorney for the Southern District of Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters at Norfolk, to 
return to private practice, and his imme- 
diate appointment as special assistant to 
the Attorney General to thke charge of 
certain litigation in connection with land 
condemnations, was announced orally 
March 31 at the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Kear, as special assistant, it was 
explained, will succeed Luther B. Way, 
who recently was appointed district judge 
at Norfolk to succeed Judge D. Lawrence 
Groner, who became an associate justice 
on the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Kear’s work will have 
to do with certain land condemnations 
along the Potomac River in connection 
with the Federal building program, it was 
explained. j 





UNDERSECRETARY 
OF STATE 












orally 


announced 
March 31 that he would give a 
appointment to William R. Castle, now 
Assistant Secretary of State, as Under- 


President Hoover 


recess 


secretary of State, to succeed the late 
waar P. Cotton. 

Castle is the first native of Hawaii 
to cea Undersecretary of State, accord- 
ing to records of the Department. Mr. 
Castle was born in Honolulu in 1878 and 
graduated from Harvard in 1900. He later 
became an instructor at Havard and in 
1908 became assistant dean of Harvard 
| College. From 1914 to 1917 he edited the 
Harvard Graduates Magazine, until in the 
latter year he became director of the Bu- 
reau of Communications of the American 
Red Cross. 


Mr. Castle entered the Department of| 


State in 1919 as a special assistant. Three 
years later he became Acting Chief of the 
Western European Division, serving in 
charge of that Division until 1927 when 
he became Assistant Secretary of State. 
During the London Naval Conference Mr. 
| Castle was appointed as American Am- 
bassador to Japan returning to the United 
States again in 1930 to resume his duties 
as Assistant Secretary, 


Farm Credit t Groups 
Share Federal Fund 
For Relief Loans 





Statewide Agricultural Cor- 
poration Is to Operate 
Branches Wherever Need- 
ed, According to Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
from storm or drought in 1929 and 1930, 
or from the $45,000,000 fund which is 
available to farmers who suffered loss 
from drought or hail in 1930. 

In South Carolina, and also in North 
Carolina and Georgia, interest has been 
shown in the forming of State-wide ag- 
| ricultural credit corporations. Chairman 


Lewis T. Tune of Secretary Hyde's Na-| 


tional Advisory Loan Committee said to- 
day that applications for loans of Fed- 
eral money for the purchase of stock in 
such State-wide organizations would be 
approved under the same conditions as 
loans to local agricultural credit corpo- 
rations and livestock loan companies. The 
Committee, he said, will of course con- 
tinue the offer of Federal money for the 
purchase of stock in new or already es- 
tablished agricultural credit corporations 
in any community in the State. All that 
is asked, he said, is that the organization 
be sound. 

Mr. Tune commented that the South 
Carolina Advisory Loan Committee is 
functioning satisfactorily. 

Stock Loans Approved 

Approval of Federal loans for the pur- 
chase of stock in three more agricultural 
credit corporations was announced today 
(March 31) at the Department of Agri- 
culture by Lewis T. Tune, Chairman of 
Secretary Hyde’s National Advisory Loan 
Committee. 

A loan of $37,500 will be made to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Planters’ 
Agricultural Credit Corporation of Mem- 
phis, ‘Tenn.; loan of $17,500 will be made 


to stockholders of the Pemiscot Agricul-| 


tural Credit Corporatin of Caruthersville, 
Mo.; and a loan of $8,500 to increase the 


capital stock of the Madison County Agri- | 


cultural Credit Corporation of Canton 
Miss. Checks to several others will prob- 
ably be sent out within a few days. Thes- 


credit corporations are all going concerns. | 


The Federal money will enable them 
greatly to extend the making of loans 
for the benefit of farmers. 


Applications Total 19 


Nineteen applications have been re- 
ceived to date by the National Advisory 
Loan Committee from the State commit- 
tees, and complete information has been 
supplied in 11 cases. 

The granting of loans to stockholders 
in agricultural credit corporations at 
Blytheville, Ark., and Andalusia, Ala., was 
announced March 20. 

Mr. Tune, 
of the loans to these credit corporations, 
said that in all cases the officers and 
stockholders look upon the business of 
their corporation as permanent. He says 
there are still many uninformed people 
in regions in which this Federal money 
will be loaned who consider these agri- 
cultural credit corporations and livestock 
loan companies as emergency stop-gaps. 
“Although they will give credit relief to 
suffering communities immediately with 
these new facilities,” he said, “they are 
decidedly permanent organizations and 
should be looked upon as necessary in- 
stitutions for normal times. The fact that 
many organizations of this type have been 
operating successfully since 1923, and have 
shown increases each year, demonstrates 
their usefulness to agricultural communi- 
ties.” 





ae. 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 31, 1931 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Justices James M. Proc- 
tor and Alfred A. Wheat, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, 
called to pay their respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the choir of the Guilford 
(S. C.) College. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 





; | ment of Commerce, which then was urg- 


commenting on the progress | 








Counsel of Sugar 
Institute Refutes | 
Trust Allegations 


| Actions Are Declared to Be 


Entirely Lawful; Elimina- 
tion of Trade Abuses De-| 


| scribed as Purpose 


| After the filing in the United States, 
| District Court in New York City by} 
the Department of Justice on March} 
130 of a petition asking the dissolution of | 
‘the Sugar Institute, Inc. of New. York 
City, for alleged violations of the anti- 
|trust laws, Wilbur L. Cummings, counsel 
|for the institution, issued a statement in| 
| which he asserted that he believes that 
no such restraint of trade, as alleged, ex- 
ists. (The full text of the Department’s 
statement regarding the petition was 
printed in the issue of March 31.) The 
statement of counsel for the institute 
foiiows in full text: 


Tells of Formation 


The organization of the Sugar Institute | 
in 1927 was encouraged by the Depart- 


| ing the formation of trade associations in | 
| the Nation's important industries. The| 
| Department of Justice approved the code| 
of ethics under which the sugar industry 

was to operate as an association of manu- 
|facturers. The Department reserved the | 
|right to change its mind if operations un- 
der the code appeared to bring about an 
unlawful restraint of trade. 

The Department now feels that such a 
restraint has been brought about, and 
that the restraint is unlawful notwith- 
standing operations have followed the 
code. I believe that no such restraint 
exists and that all actions of the ea 
have been entirely lawful. However, 
the Department doubts this, the institut 
will welcome a determination by the courts. 
Since its organization, the institute has | 
given the Department and the Federal} 
Trade Commission full information as to 
all its activities. 


Elimination of Abuses 


The cardinal principle of the code was 
elimination of old trade abuses and un- 
ethical trade practices which resulted in 
unfair discrimination between customers. | 
To accomplish this it has been necessary 
| to require brokers, jobbers, transportation | 
| agencies, warehouse men and others en- 
gaged in sale and distribution of sugar to 
deal ethically and respect the principles 
lof the code. Some of these have com- 
| plained. 

“If some of the old and questionable 
have disappeared, 
that only those} 


forms of competition 
the institute contends 
have gone which were essentially unfair | 
and thus unlawful and that the insti-| 
tute was right in abolishing them. The 


question as it appears to the institute is/ 


whether a great industry can police itself 
to elevate the conduct of its business, to 
a high moral plane, if in so doing some 
old but unethical forms. of competition 
are eliminated. 

The questions to be decided in this 
case are far-reaching, because they con- 
cern many other great industries which 
have adopted the code of the sugar in- 
dustry for the formation of trade asso- 
ciations. These associations have all 
brought about better conditions in their 
industry by adherence to the principles 
of the institute’s code.” 





‘Two Senators Quit 
Alabama Vote Inquiry 


Messrs. Waterman and Glenn 
Resign From Subcommittee 


The resignation of Senators Waterman 
‘Rep.), of Colorado, and Glenn (‘Rep.), of 
Illinois, from the subcommittee of the 
Senate Privileges and Elections Commit- 
tee, appointed for the consideration of the 
election contest between J. Thomas Heflin | 
and John H. Bankhead for senatorship 
from Alabama, was announced March 31 
by Senator Hastings ‘Rep.), of Delaware, 
subcommittee chairman. 

The resignation was attributed to ill 
health on the part of Senator Waterman, 
and Senator Glenn’s expected trip to 
Europe. 

Fraud In Election Claimed 

The contest was filed by former Senator 
Heflin, charging fraud in the general elec- 
tion of 1930 in which he was certified 
defeated for senatorship by Mr. Bank- 
head. 

A meeting of the subcommittee has 
been called for Monday, May 11, Chair- 
|;man Hastings said. In the meantime 
advice of the resignation of Senators 
, Waterman and Glenn has been sent to 
Senator Shortridge ‘(Rep.), of California, 
, chairman of the full Privileges and Elec- 
tions Committee, who will fill the vacan- 
cies thus created. 

It is expected, Senator Hastings said, 
that Senators Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
and Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, will 
be named, since they are the only mem- 
| bers available for the duty. 

Senators Bratton (Dem.), 
ico, and George ‘(Dem.), 
nority members of the Committee, have 
been notified of the meeting, Senator | 
Hastings said, and urged to attend. 


Ballot Boxes Destroyed 


Senator Hastings further announced | 
that he has been advised by the sheriffs 
of Houston and Henry counties, Alabama, 
that the ballot boxes of those two coun- 
lies have been destroyed. 

Four men will be sent to Alabama by 
the Committee, he said, to supervise the 
collection of the ballot boxes and their 
transmission to the Committee in Wash- 
ington. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, 
Senator Hastings said, the petition of Mr 
Bankhead to dismiss the contest for want 
of evidence will be considered. 


of New Mex- 
of Georgia, mi- 


Import Tax on 50 Articles 
Raised by Chilean Decree 


Substantial increases in the import duty 
rates of some 50 items of the tariff, in- 
cluding passenger automobiles, tractors, 
tires and inner tubes, locomotives and 
tenders, mining machinery and apparatus, 
lubricating oil, salmon and sardines, are 
established by a Chilean decree published 
March 25, 1931, to be effective 15 days 
after publication, according to a cable 
from Commercial Attache Ralph Acker- 
man, Santiago, March 26. Shipments in 
transit on date of publication of decree | 
are to be exempted from these increases.— | 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 





Colorado House Approves 
Graduated Income Tax 


Denver, COLo., March 31. 

The resolution proposing a constitutional 

amendment that would permit a grad- | 

uated income tax has been passed by the | 
House. The vote was 57 to 6. 


MonTPetier, Vt., March 31. | 

The proposed constitutional amendment | 

permitting an income tax at either flat| 

|}or graduated rates has been rejected by 
| the Senate 








;rapid development of water power, 


While the lenses installed in lighthouses to send out light signals as 
aids to navigation are not all of one size, they have been standard- 
ized in type, it is stated by the Lighthouse Service. 
lenses vary, some being as much as 6 feet in height. 
powerful light on the Atlantic coast, 
In the photograph is shown a typical light- 
house lens being assembled at the depot of the Lighthouse Service 
_at Staten Island, N. Y. 


has just been installed. 


Electricity hinge © 
In Development 





| 


| 


Of Fuel Efficiency. 


‘Engineering Advances and 
Economic Factors Cited 
By Bureau of Mines in 


Reviewing Power Gains 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

portant were the economic develop- 
ments, the rapid expansion which made 
possible steady replacement of obsolete 
equipment or its relegation to standby 
service, the diversification of the load, the 
interconnection of systems, and the in- 
creasing size of the plants. 

The average size or generating sta- 
tions rose from 510 kilowatt hours in 
1902 to 7,450 kilowatt hours in 1927, and 
the average capacity factor from 26.1 per 
cent to 32.5 per cent in the same period. 
Fuel economy at electric stations is a com- 
posite of many diverse influences rather 
than by the result of a single outstanding | 
invention. 


In the meantime, 


lated steam plants and bought central 
station power. 
of the horsepower installed in manufac- 
turing establishments was run by cen- 
tral station electric power. By 1927 th‘s 
proportion had increased to 49.3 per cent 
and today it is undoubtedly still higher. 


Growth of Power 


The total power generated by the elec- 
tric utilities is growing at an average rate 
of 10 per cent a year, and in spite of the 
the 
production of fuel power has expanded 
in parallel degree. Abnormally low rain- 
fall caused a decline in hydroelectric pro- 
duction in 1929 and 1930 and a corre- 
sponding sudden increase in fuel power 
so that the fuel stations in the former 
year were responsible for 64 per cent of 
the total supply. But though the output 
of fuel power in 1929 of 63,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours was 16 times as great as 
in 1902, the quantity of fuel consumed 
was only four times as great as in 1902. 


The average consumption per kilowatt- 
hour generated fell steadily from 6.4 
pounds in 1902, reaching 3.47 pounds in 
1917. The period of fuel shortage from 
1917 to 1920, when many plants were 
forced to use inferior coal from unaccus- 
tomed sources, caused a temporary slack- 
ening of the rate of improvement, but 
since the war the curve has continued its 
downward course unchecked. The con- 


| or jurisdiction to modify the said Consent | 


the economies ef-| 
fected by the electric utilities were being | by lack of failure of the petitioning de- 
extended to an increasing proportion of | fendants to comply with the said Consent | 
| the energy supply of the country, as man- | 
| ufacturing industries shut down their iso- | its entry, 


In 1902 only 3 per cent) 


sumption in 1929 was 1.69 pounds per | 


kilowatt-hour. 
It must be remembered that these fig- 


jures represent the averzge over an en- 


tire year for all plants in operation, large 
and small, including stand-by losses, and 
are necessarily much above the individual 


| performance of a large base-load plant 


operating at a high-load factor. In every 
year the best plants have run far below 
the national average. The most efficient 
plants now operate at less than a pound 


|per kilowatt-hour. 


Gold in South Africa 


Gold production in South Africa re- 
mained high in the first part of 1931. The 
January output was 926,410 ounces. Gold 


shares enjoyed an improved demand on 
the stock exchange. 
merce.) 


(Department of Com- 





SECLUSION 
By-the-day living in New York takes 
on graciousness and seclusion... 
when you stop at the St. Regis. Its 
exquisite Avenue-home suites and 
rooms offer transient accommoda- 
tions at rates well within reason. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Filth Avenue New York 
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United States Lighthouse Service 


The sizes of 
The most | 
with 1,100,000 candlepower, | 


Gineemihe a ‘Appea al 
Packers’ Decision 


Seek Supreme Court Review of | 
Consent Decree 


Justice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia March! 
31 allowed an appeal to the Supreme Court | 
of the United States by the National | 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the} 
United States, an intervenor, from his 
decision granting a partial modification of 
the Packers’ Consent Decree. (Discussion 
of an appeal allowed to the Department 
of Justice and to the oiher intervenor, 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
in the same case was ,.inted in the issue| 
of March 31.) 

Among other things in its assignment 
of errors, the intervenor states that the 
court erred “in deciding that it had power 


Decree of Feb. 27, 1920, and in receiving | 
testimony or other evidence upon the 
amended petitions of defendants herein. 


“The court erred in modifying said Con- 


| cided to send the report 
} members for 
| Some time before the report will be made | 


|Lemann so that 
~ | additional material. 


| mitted by Mr. Lemann is available. 
|}are eight more reports to be made, and, 
}as the Commission goes out on July 


| Warner, and information on Federal sta- | 
| tistics by Morris Ploscowe, both research | 





sent Decree without the consent of the 
United States of America and all of the 
parties to said decree. 


“The court erred in not dismissing the 
amended petitions of the defendants 
herein for lack of equity, and particularly 


Decree in their efforts from the time of 
Feb. 27, 1920, to evade or de- 





feat it. 


“The court erred in deciding that the | 
testimony or other evidence in this case! 





‘Re port Com pleted | 


| 
On Crime Situation 


Second Report by Law 
forcement Commission 
Ready Jor Signature 


ve the report on crime sta- 
tistics, which is to be made by the 
National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement, is now ready to 
be signed, it may not be made public 
for some time, as it may be decided to 
submit it to members of the Commis- 
sion not now in Washington, D. C., for 
their signature, according to informa- 
tion made public at the Commission's 
offices March 31. The following addi- 
tional information was made public at 
that office: 


A meeting of the Commission has been 
called for April 1 at the offices of the 
Commission, although it is now known 
that three of the members of the Com- 
mission will not be present and there 
is a possibility that a fourth also will 
be absent. The three who will not be 
present at the April 1 meeting are Fed- 
eral Judges Paul J. McCormick, of Cali- | 
fornia, and William Grubb, of Alabama, | 
2nd Frank J. Loesch, Chicago attorney. 
Federal Judge William S. Kenyon, of | 
Iowa, may not be present. 

The statistics report, which is to be 
made by Dean Roscoe Pound, is ex- 
pected to be placed before the Commis- 
sion at its meeting April 1. If it is de- 
to the absent 
Signatures, it will be} 


En- 


their 


public. | 

The report on criminal procedure, pro- | 
bation and parole, which is being made | 
by Commissioner Monte Lemann, of New 
Orleans, is not yet ready. Although most 
of it is in print, it was returned to Mr. 
he could include in it 


It is possible that no further reports 
after that on statistics is submitted, will 
be made until June, unless that to be sub- 
There 


1, 
all will come out in the one month. 

The statistics report is to contain infor- 
mation on State statistics by Sam Bass 


men for the Commission. Dean Pound | 


is in charge of that report. 


Beside the meeting April 1, Commission 
meetings have been scheduled for April 
22, May 13, and May 27, and there is also 
to be one in June, although a definite date 
has not yet been set. 


showed such changes in conditions since 
the entry of said decree of 1920 as to, 
justify the modification thereof. 

“The court erred in decreeing the modi- 
fication of the said Consent Decree, there 
being no evidence or findings of fact or 
conclusions of law justifying such modi- | 
fication. | 


“The court erred in granting the} 
amended petitions of defendants for mod- 
ification, notwithstanding the finding in 
its filed opinion and decision herein that 
there had been, on the part of the defend- 
ants, “a failure to make a full disclosure 
of the facts” respecting their earnings; 
the further finding therein that “all the 
defendants combined control over 70 per 
cent of the interstate commerce in meat 
packing; and the further finding therein 
that certain of the unfair practices 
charged by the United States against the 
petitioning defendants ‘are substantially 
true.’” 


Attorneys for the intervenor-appellant | 
are Breed, Abbott and Morgan, 








Take this greatest 
of tours through the 


1,400 miles of moun- 
tain majesty, 600 miles 
of sheltered sea. 


B* train past the highest and most 
rugged Canadian Rockies’ peaks; 
through the glorious Skeena River 


| with mineral prices low 
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rgentine e Tin Deposit 
Is Believed Valuable 





TAI 


‘Facilities for Exploitation of 


Newly Found Veins Sought 


Deposits of tin recently discovered in 
northwestern Argentina are described by 
the president of the Argentine Minerals 
Society, who has returned from an in- 
spection tour, as being of positive eco- 
nomic importance, according to Argentine 
information forwarded to the Commerce 
Department by Trade Commissioner M. 


,T. Houghton at Buenos Aires. 


It is considered that the exploitation of 
these deposits would be of considerable 
importance if it were possible to work 
them on an economical basis. At present, 
and no facili- 
ties available for transportation, there is 
little likelihood of immediate exploita- 
tion. 

It is the intention of the Society, how- 
ever, to attempt to interest the governe 


|ment in construction of roads and hy- 


draulic works with a view to developing 
these deposits.—/ssued by the Department 


| of Commerce. 








Your Good 
Deed for Today 


the Pause 
that refreshes 








Delicious and Refreshing | 


as 


MILLION 
a day 


ON THE ICE AND ON THE AIR 
A Sparkling, 
Refreshing 


Program 


Broadcast from New York over NBC 
network every Wednesday evening 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD. 
TO GET WHERE IT 18 


a , 
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Valley; by that towering monarch, 
Mount Robson; strange Kitwanga, 
land of ancient Indian legends and 
totem poles... all high spots of the 
famous Triangle 1 our of British Columbia. 

Then a six-hundred-mile trip on a luxuri- 
ous steamer between Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert with gorgeous scenery all the way. 

The Triangle above shows you the won- 





derful route this trip follows. Start from 
Vancouver or Prince Rupert—or Jasper 
Park, if you are on your way across the 
Continent. Booklets and complete infor- 
mation on rates and accommodations from: 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
The Largest Kailway System ir. Obmerica. 
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Tobacco Surplus — 
Said to Require | 
Smaller Acreage Direct 


Reports to Crop Reporting) 
Board Indicate Further| 
Reductions Are Desirable 
In Certain Types 


The sale of medicines by mail direct 
to consumers frequently involves fraud 
and persons receiving such matter should 
exercise care in reading claims of cura- 

: tive powers, W. R. M. Wharton, Chief of 

| the Eastern District of the Federal Food 

|and Drugs Administration, stated in a 
n | recent , _.. gl on network of 

-cured tobacco may be in-| the National Broadcasting mpany. 

Seamer tacenes of heavy production last} (The section of Mr. Wharton's address 
vear, according to the monthly report is-| dealing with improper labeling of medi- 
sued by the Crop Reporting Board of the|cines was printed in the issue of March 
Department of Agriculture. The outlook | 31.) The section relating to sale of medi- 
for burlev is viewed as unfavorable since |cines by mail follows in full text: 

an increase of 19 per cent in acreage is} Beware especially of mail-order fake 
indicated. | medicines. Many such sale schemes in- 

The section of the Board’s report deal-| clude intricate follow-up systems, and if 
ing with tobacco follows in full text: you get on a fake mail-ofder medicine’s 

The points of greatest interest in the| mailing list, you may receive letter after 
tobacco outlook pertain to the flue-cured | letter for extended periods making appeal 
and Burley types. The intended decrease | after appeal for you to buy the product. 
of 10 per cent in flue-cured acreage in | Some of these schemes involve gradual 
1931 compared with the acreage harvested | reduction of the purchase price. 


in 1930 eee ar yp oye Ti al An article ofered to you | in Io ~~ in- 
enormous produc } > e a le may offered, if you 
slackened Seetiam and the stationary do | ee caeeah, for as low as 50 cents 
mestic demand, and the great increase in|, pottle. and when this offer comes it 
stocks by next July 1 that is certain tO| may be on a basis of a reward to get you 
result from all these factors. The outlook | interested in the product or as a reward 
for burley is exceedingly unfavorable. In 
spite of low yields per acre in 1930 the/|the like. The real idea is to get your 
crop harvested was by far the largest On| 59 cents or how much have you. 

record, and farmers now express an in- 
tention to make an additional increase of 
19 per cent in acreage. 

Prospective acreage changes in other | 
types reflected by the intention-to-plant | 
survey are, as a rule, more nearly in line 
with the interests of the growers. 


Lower Acreage Planned 


Flue-cured, Types 11-14.—An intention 
to decrease the acreage of flue-cured to- 
bacco 10 per cent from the acreage har- 
vested in 1930 is reported by growers. The | 
production of last year, based on sales 
information to date, exceeded expectations 
and will probably amount to 857,000,000 
pounds. Stocks of flue-cured tobacco on | 
hand July 1, 1930. amounted to 599,000,000 | 
pounds, making a total supply as of that | 
date of approximately 1,455,000,000 pounds. | 
Exports of flue-cured tobacco during the 
eight months from July, 1930, to Febru- 
ary, 1931, inclusive, were 32,000,000 pounds 
less than in the corresponding period of 
1929 and 1930. With little change ex- 
pected in domestic consumption, it seems 
probable that stocks a nee es = 
ceed 715,000,000 pounds. production | . 
this year is 90 per cent of the production | Sales Literature 
of 1930, the total supply at the beginning |For ‘Cure’ Described 
be those to 11500,000,000 pounds, or nearly | Now let me tell you of a very pathetic 
50 000 000 in excess of the supply July i,| case which came to my attention within 
1930. Under these circumstances the prob- | the last few weeks. One of my radio lis- 
ability that prices paid to growers will teners wrote me a letter. It is dated Jan, 

2 25, 1931, and in this letter she said: 
be more favorable than those for last | “*;, . cS 
year’s crop are not good unless there is I have tuberculosis. I Sa a 
substantial improvement in quality. A| Medicine” (and she gave me the name 
greater decrease in acreage than 10 per | of the medicine), “and so another patient 
cent will be needed to improve the mar- | and myself wrote to the man selling it tell- 
ket situation. | ing him about our condition. 

Virginia Fire-cured, Type 21—Intended | back, saying, for $1,000 each, he could cure 
acreage of Virginia fire-cured tobacco is 
10 per cent less than the acreage harvested 
in 1930, Production in 1930 is estimated 
at 22,800,000 pounds, which is in excess 
of the estimates. published during the 





The intended decrease of 10 per cent i 


is, the business of selling medicines by 


with fraud. The United States Post Of- 
fice Department has proceeded to deny 
the use of the mails to hundreds of con- 
{cerns engaged in fraudulent medicine 
business. The Federal Food and Drugs 
Act has been repeatedly invoked against 
fakers of this sort. 

Many of the schemes for selling adver- 


through the mails, are very elaborate. I 
have in mind one concern which sold a 
preparation, through the mails, which em- 
ployed one man to mix the medicine and 
22 stenographers to carry on persuasive 
correspondence with sales prospects. This 
particular scheme involved the use of as 
many as 15 different follow-up letters, each 
making an appeal to the sick person to 
use the medicine. The medicine was 
worthless and the letters which went to 
prospective customers were cunningly de- 
| vised and filled with false and fraudulent 
statements. 





just bought the medicine as we needéd it, 
so each of us spend over $120 on this 
medicine. I took it for 10 months, getting 
— all the ae The other patient 

rowing season. Exports of Virginia fire-| ‘ied. He was taking it for one year. I 
ay Sobaane have “dabei recent | ®M enclosing some of the literature the 
months, amounting to only 9,822,000 | man sent us. I never knew how ridicu- 
pounds during the last eight months com- | _— a sounded == I heard you tell 
pared with 14,493,000 pounds for the cor- orn & certain medicine” =i 
responding period in 1929-30. If acreage nat is part of the letter my radio lis- 
is retained at 90 per cent of 1930, and if| ‘mer sent to me. Let me read you some 
a crop of good quality is produced, prices | 
higher than those paid for the low grade | 
crop of 1930 may be expected. | 

Stocks Reduced 

Kentucky and Tennessee Fire-cured,, 
Types 22 and 23.—An intended acreage of | 
193,000 acres is reported for 1931, com-| 
pared with 186,500 acres harvested in 1930, | 
or an increase of 3% per cent. Exports} 
during the eight months, July to Feb- 
ruary, last, amounted to 54,132,000 pounds 
compared with 55,149,000 pounds im the 
corresponding months of 1929-30. Domes- 
tic consumption has probably not changed 
materially. In view of the smaller crop 
in 1930, a reduction in stocks on hand on 
Oct. 1, 1931, compared with last October 
is probable, and if a crop of normal qual- 
ity is produced a somewhat better mar- 
keting situation is likely to prevail than 
existed during the past season. 

An_ intention to increase Burley acreage 
19 per cent over the unusually large acre- 
age harvested in 1930 is indicated. Mar- 

eting statistics so far available indicate} i... ; 
that last year’s crop probably exceeded aw is knowing how, what and when 
360,000,000 pounds. In view of the fact| o do.” Then follows a brief description 
that the average yield per acre in 1930 of the discoveries of Robert Koch, Roemer, 
was unusually low, because of the drought, | Harvey, Jenner; then there is a statement 
an increase in acreage of 19 per cent | #00Ut consumption being deadly and a ref- 
would probably mean a still larger per- oo to sleeping sickness. 
centage of increase in production and a Suppose the inference to be drawn is 
total crop of not less than 430,000,000 
pounds. The annual consumption of Bur- 
ley tobacco is less than 300,000,000 pounds, 
and a production so greatly in excess of 
that amount would have a very depress- 
ing effect upon prices paid to growers. 

Burley on Hand 

A further unfavorable factor is the prob- | 
ability that stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of the next marketing season will | 
be in the neighborhood of 430,000,000 





the lady enclosed with her letter. It says: 
“For the third time I am telling you 
that tuberculosis and cancer can be cured.” 
Note “for the third time.” This must be 
one of those follow-up schemes. You 
should note, too, that a picture of the bot- 
tle of medicine which this individual 
wishes to sell appears on the same cir- 
cular. 

Now listen to what else is said: “Health, 


literally sings and tingles as it surges 
through the veins, the health that makes 
each day a glowing new experience. We 
have it for sale.” This is the kind of ex- 
aggeration, this is the kind of fraud, this 
is the kind of bunk, that I have been tell- 
ing you about for the last three weeks in 
my talks about fraudulent medicines. 

My correspondent enclosed another cir- 


circular shows a picture of the man who 
sells this’ medicine holding a bottle of it 
in each hand and this circular reads: 


on the circular is to be classed with the 


the picture is the statement that it repre- 
sents “the only man living or who ever 
|has lived who will furnish remedy, and 
nurse, and guarantee to cure tuberculosis.” 
There appear on this circular also, pic- 
tures of two bank checks. What their 
significance is would have to be deter- 
mined by deduction, but I suppose they 
are intended to impress the prospective 





: ; 268| N. J. on Feb, 22, 1930. 27 p. Morristown? 
pounds which, with a potential crop of a| customer with the validity of the guar-|_ Pp. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1931, 31-2649| _N. J., 1930. 30-28442 
like amount, would mean the record total | antee. | Brown, Benjamin W. “Colonial theatre in McConnell, Donald W. Rosnomic virtues in| 
supply of 860,000,000 pounds—130,000,000 | And the best is yet to come. «At the New England”; paper read by Prof. B. 7 U. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ. | 
pounds larger than that of Oct. 1, 1930 X x | Brown at ann. meeting, May 27, 1930. (Bull.| 1930.) 160 p. N. Y., 1930. 31-2651 
Th tlook i ch that acre in 1931 bottom of the circular appears this phase:| of Newport historical soc. no. 16.) 26 p.|Meakin, Naomi B. Seasons, for young folks. | 
€ outlook 1s su a age in |"“Any person claiming to be a doctor and|_ Newport, R. I., 1930. 30-28434| 56 p. Cedar Rapids, Ia.. Done by Book- 
mous be substantially decreased rather! can not cure tuberculosis and cancer is a| Busch, Niven, Jr. 21 Americans, profiles of | | fellows a Torch es 1930. 31-2660 
than increased. i F | quack and a grafter.” Isn't that amusing? some people famous in our time. 332 p., | Miltner, as. C. ements of ethics. Rev. | 
Maryland, Type 32.—Indications are for | : : , illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran| 414 p. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1931. . 31-2664 
a Gacvecmt af Uk 6 cent in. acreace| iS circular illustrates practically every-| & co., 1930. "31-26035 | Moss, Fred A. Psychology for nurses. 289 p., | 
increase ith th pe en . -~ in’ 1949, | hing that I have told you in my three] Calisch, Edith L. Bible tales for very young.| illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931, 
oe ble ae oe oom 19 0. talks on reading labels on patent medi- ABE uae N. Y., Behrman's Jewish book Mies Inhe Oe. Sindise im dente oe 
cee ae ° oe weather eauutieitee cines. We have the science feature, we Candler, ‘Warren A. Young J. Allon. “eee Lond. H. Milford, 1930. "31-2599 
aranroche , d d i "| have the guarantee feature, we have the| who seeded China.” 245 p. Nashville, Tenn.,| Philipson, David. Reform movement in Juda- 
paports Have gg tee And an increase bombast fearture we have the misleading| Cokesbury press, "1931 31-2570 | ism; rev. ed. S503 p. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 
“oe ker, T 7 35 Th tlook |inference feature, and we have the pic- | Catheie. oat sssee” ee eee ioe. hes, 1G. Deiat te pose (wae 
On s aa ee f 1931. oe “8 or torial representation feature. If you wiil| Sth Catholic cong. . | ee "(Gaui antholanien: ont. ed.., 
e Sucker tobacco for 1931 is only fair.| read labels as I have tried to teach you! oe h to 30 ) i Pape Cowl. (no. 6.)) 140 p.,, illus. 
Report dicat n intention to incr e | y t. 28th t th, 1930. Auspices of Central R, Pp ( P., 
ports indicate a ncreas' | to read labels it will be apparent to you| conf. of associated Catholic priests. 112 p.| Lond., E. Mathews & Marrot, 1930. 31-2601 
acreage about 1 per cent. Consumption! the minute you lay eyes on a circular of | . Milwaukee, Morehouse pub. co., 1930. 31-2567 | Powys, John C._ The owl. the duck, and— Miss 
of this type appears to have changed very | this kind that it is fraudulent | Centenn, jubilee No. Apr. 6, 1830-Apr. 6, 1930.| Rowe! Miss Rowe! 60 p. Chicago, Black | 
little during the last year. The trend of| a t a “i , , Salt Lake City beobachter Bikuben. Utah-| archer press, 1930. 31-2654 
tocks is slightly donwnward. If present great deal of capital is made by some posten. De Utah-necerlander. 64, 64, 64, 60| Price, Olive M. American history in masque 
5 S 1s slightly . present | members of the fake medicine fraternity | p., illus. Salt Lake City, 1930. 38-28445| and wig, for classroom use. 287 Bos- 
intentions are put into effect the prices! of claims made that their nostrums are | Chamber of commerce of U, 8. Domestic dis-| ton, Walter H. Baker co., 1931. 31-2656 | 


received by gorwers in 1931 are likely to 
be about the same as those of 1930 for 
the same quality. 
Greer River Outlook 

Green River, Type 36.—An intended in- 
crease of 4 per cent in Type 36 is reported 
for this district. The outlook for Green 
River tobacco is fair. Stocks on Jan, 1, 
1931, were about 10 per cent lower than 
on the preceding Jan. 1, but exports in 
recent months haev diminished. 

Virginia Sun Cured, Type 37.—The in- 
tention report indicates a decrease of 10 
per cent in the acreage for 1931, which 


of plant drugs. 


any particular value as 


affecting 








seem advisable. 


and to make only a slight 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Danger of Fraud in Pu 


/if you will tell your friends about it and| 


The mail-order medicine business—that | 


mail direct to consumers—is permeated | 


tised medicines direct to the consumer | ments on labels which indicate the limita-| 


He wrote | 


| us, but as we did not have that much we | 


of the things from the circulars which | 


and what is it worth to you? Health that | 


cular put out by the same concern. This | 


that the individual whose picture is shown | 


scientists to whom he refers, for under | 


purely vegetable, that they are composed | 
Let me tell you that only | 
2 few of the vegetable or pliant drugs have | Dresdner bank, Berlin. 
serious 


cated in the intention report does not Fl 


Binder Types, Types 51-55.—Farmers re- 
port intentions to increase the acreage of 
Connecticut Valley Broadleaf by 11 per 
cent, to decrease Havana Seed 3 per cent, | 
increase in 
The stocks of 





rchase 


Of Medicine by Mail Outlined (ny Crude Oil to 





Sale of Proprietary Nostrums Is Said to 
Be ‘Permeated’ With False Claims 


diseases, and those that ao have value 
are powerful and dangerous. 

Many medicines make an appeal to the 
laity’s need of iron in the system. Some 
claim that their tonics are valuable be- 
cause of their iron constituent. Do not 
be misled by labels or advertisements 
saying that “you need iron for your sys- 
tem.” Remember that if you eat a varied 
diet you will get iron from fresh vege- 
tables, from which it is best assimilated. 

Many medicine labels may be in them- 
selves perfectly “clean of any false or 
fraudulent statements, but you may find 
on the label a statement suggesting that 
you write to the manufacturer for fur- 
ther information. When you do, you will 
get a vast amount of advertising matter 
in the form of booklets and circular and 
what not, in which false and fraudulent 
claims of curative effects may be made 
with abandon. Now the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act prohibits false and fraud- 
ulent claims of curative effect on labels, 
but it does not control any advertising 
matter not shipped withthe package. 

It is for this reason that you find in 
newspapers, magazines, billboards, on 
calendars, and display advertising of va- 
rious kinds, statements about products 
which are much broader and more defi- 
nite than those which are found on la- 
bels. Compare the statements on labels 
with those made in advertisements, and 
if you find the advertisements exceeding 
in their claims of curative value and ef- 
fect those that appear on labels, then 
guide yourself by the label alone and look 
with suspicion on the product itself. 





Following Directions 
On Labels Urged 


Leta me suggest that you read labels 
carefully ana properly evaluate any state- 


tions of the products. For example, a 
product may be labeled, “for simple cold,” 
}Or “for simple headache.” A mixture of 
| jimson weed and Saltpeter which will 
| produce fumes when burned, may be ad- 
vertised as an asthma redemy. It will 
probably be labeled ‘for the paroxysms 
of asthma.” Such a product may be ex- 
| pected to alleviate the acute symptoms. 
It would have no effect on the course of 
the disease itself. It would not lessen the 
frequency of the spasms. 


The labelling “for the puroxysms of 
asthma” exprcsses the Fioduct’'s “field of 
usefulnes and its limitations. The adver- 
tising “Asthma Remedy” creates a false 
impression and holds out to the purchaser 
& promise which the article cannot fulfill. 

Another important matter for the label 
readers is to read directions carefully and 

follow them. This is exceedingly impor- 
tant. You may be dealing with potent 
drugs, with dangerous drugs, and if you 
take quantities in excess of prescribed 
| doses, you assume full responsibility. 

I want to urge you to read medicine 
labels carefully and critically, to exercise 
judgment and knowledge, remembering al- 
ways that the manufacturer of worthless 
nostfums must sell goods or else he can- 
not stay in business. Remember that he 
has a selfish interest in making you lurid 
promises on his labels and in advertise- 


result either from the product itself di- 
rectly, or from the delays which will oc- 
cur while you are taking it when you 
might have been receiving rational treat- 
ment for you disorde-. 

I have set out deliperately to teach 
consumers how to read labels. I have no 
et .er Coie? Or reasou exccpt to ke of 
service to you. I am trying to tell you 
the whole truth in order that you may be 
benefited thereby and in order that you 
may select products with safety, discrimi- 
nation, and with economy. 

The Department of Agriculture has ar- 
Tanged to supply you for the asking with 
copies of all of my read-the-label talks. 
All you have to do is to write to W. R. M. 
Wharton, United States Department of 


Canon, 201 Varick Street, New York 
y. 
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31-2596 
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on, Je, 
Tarrytown, N. 


Andre, John. Major Andre's journal; 
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Sir W. Howe and Sir Henry Clint 
1777 to Nov. 1778. 128 p. | 
Y., W. Abbatt, 1930. 31-2647 
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Hydrogen Is Used 


| 


Produce Gasoline 





‘Recently Developed High- 
pressure Processes in| 
Chemistry Are Described | 
By Federal Scientist 





By Richard Wiebe, Ph. D. 
Associate Chemist, Division of Physics and 
Physical Chemistry, Department ! 
of Agriculture 
The spectacular development of the; 
synthetic ammonia industry is well known | 
but other more recent high-pressure proc- | 
esses have probably escaped the attention | 
of most people. The action of hydrogen | 
under high pressures on coal and petro- | 
leum, called hydrogenation, is to form 
liquids of the nature of gasoline. The 
| yield of gasoline from crude oil is very 
}much greater in this than in the older; 
cracking processes. 


In Germany today several hundred thou- | 
sand tons of gasoline are obtained by the! 
hydrogenation of low grade coal and in 
|} this country plants are being erected for 
| the hydrogenation of petroleum on a large 
scale. Wood alcohol formerly obtained al- | 
most exclusively from the carbonization | 
| of wood is now made in some instances | 
by the addition of hydrogen to waste gases | 
in the ammonia and corn fermentation | 
industries at high pressures. Other in- | 
stances are the manufacture of urea, a| 
valuable fertilizer, grain alcohol and many | 
other organic substances. 


Comparable Pressure 

Automobile tres are filled with air at 
pressures between two and three atmos- | 
pheres (30 to 45 pounds per square inch) | 
above that of the surrounding atmosphere. | 
In the above-mentioned processes, pres- | 
sures up to 1,000 atmospheres are being 
used, i. e. pressures 500 to 333 times the 
pressure of air in an automobile tire. An- | 
other possible way of picturing what a/ 
pressure of 1,000 atmospheres means is to 
jimagine the action of a seven-and-one- 
| half-ton weight placed on an area of one 
;square inch. The “flattening” effect of 
this in a large number of cases would be 
appreciable. | 

The purpose of the high pressure sec- | 
tion of the Fixed Nitrogen Research Lab- 
| Oratory is to assist the fertilizsr industry 
and so incidentally a large number of 
| Other industries to solve some of their 
|problems. The following gases enter into 
| the production of high-pressure processes 
;}most frequently: Ammonia, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide 
j}and methane. It would be impossible to 
; enumerate all the conditions of tempera- 
| ture and pressure to which these gases 
are subjected. They may appear as pure 
gases or in mixtures or they may even | 
appear as liquids. 

Unfortunately all simple laws valid at 
low pressures break down at high pres- 
sures and it is necessary therefore to at- 
| tack the problem experimentally. Not un- 
| til a great deal of accurate experimental 
| work has been done, will it be possible to 
have an adequate theoretical explanation | 
| for the departures from these laws. | 
| Compressibility of Gases 

A large portion of the past work has} 
been the study of the compressibility of | 


| 





| 


| 





ments. Remember the danger fhat may| gases, or the way the volume of a gas|o 


|changes with temporature and pressure. | 
|The knowledge of the compressibility is | 
| essential for the design of compressors and | 
| all other high-pressure equipment. After 
}@ certain set of data is once obtained 
; then theory will asssit us in evaluating 
| accurately a large number of others which | 
could be determined experimentally but 
with great difficulties. One instance is 
the calculation of the change of the 
specific heat of gases with pressure from 
compressibility data. The specific heat of 
a gas is the amount of heat necessary | 
to raise a unit weight of gas one degree | 
in temperature. Pressure will greatly 
alter this quantity. 

Another problem is the determination of 
the solubility of gases in water and liquid | 
ammonia. The knowledge of the solubil- | 
ities in water is important in the purifica- 
tion process known as scrubbing. Here 
certain gases are eliminated due to their 
large solubilities but it is also important 
to know how much of the less soluble com- 
ponents are lost. 

Furthermore, the study of the concentra- 
tion of vapors in compressed gases is essen- 
tial information. In cooperation with| 
other scientists, reactions involving or- 
ganic nitrogen compounds under high 
pressures will be studied. This may either | 
lead to new processes or to a better un- 
| derstanding of known ones. 
| During the course of the experiments 
| it was necessary to develop special meth- 
ods and apparatus, one of the most im- | 
|portant ones being the pressure gauge 
| Shown in the picture. It should always 
be kept in mind that any development in 
science or industry is the sum total of 
the efforts of many men working in dif- 
ferent places, so in all the work of this) 
section, the experimenters have greatly 
| profited by the experience of others. 











St Stephen's, Dublin, May, 1902. 15 p. Lond., | 
Ulysses bookshop, 1930. 30-28341 
| Lewis, W. M. George Washington in 1930, ad- 
dress by . . . before Wash. assn. of N. J. at 
Washington's headquarters in Morristown, 





DEVICE TO MEASURE HIGH PRESSURES 
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In the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture, at the experiment station located in a building on the 
campus of the American University in Washington, D. C., apparatus 
has been developed for the chemical study of the effects of various 
substances under high pressures. In the photograph is shown a gage 


for the accurate measurement of pressures up to 1,000 atmospheres. 








. . . Record of Bills in. . . 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Bills Introduced 


| Wis. A. 663. Burnham. Relative to taxa- 





Banking: Finance 
Tll. 8S. 270. Carlson. Makes cashiers’ checks 
nd drafts a preferred claim against assets 
f bank if drawn prior to failure or closing 


tion of domestic mutual casualty companies 
and assessment of costs of administering 
Workmen's Compensation Act; Insurance and 


for bona fide transfer of funds; Banks. | Banking. 
Iowa. H. 452. Davis et al. Reducing chat- Labor and Industry 
1 loan interest rate from 31% to 2 per cent. Ti. 8. 259. Barbour. To require em- 


Mich. H. 194. Palmer. 
ulate investment trusts. 

Minn. H. 1071. Dahle. Prohibits use in 
advertising as capital, assets or financial 
strength, any capital, assets or resources of 
other financial institutions, whether or not 
connected therewith; also prohibits advertis- 
ing that it is affiliated with concern which 
owns in whole or in part its capital; Banks 
and Banking. : 

Minn. H. 1072. Abolishes Securities Divi- 
sion of Department of Commerce; Civil Ad- 
ministration. j 

R. H. 828. Ciancierulo. To regulate 
the business of making small loans; Judi- 


To define and reg- | ployers to pay employes in full not later than 


3S days after quitting or discharge; in case 


than five days intervene; 


Judiciary. 
Pa. H. 1171. Hoopes. 


To establish an in- 
deal with employment of women and minors, 


including fixing a minimum wage; Labor. 
Motor Vehicles 
Minn. H, 1117. Thorkeison, Moser. To 
limit liability of owners and operators of mo- 
tor vehicles to guest passengers for injuries 
to cases involving gross negligence or wan- 
ton and willful miscorgluct; Judiciary. 


bonds from owners of motor vehicles, to be 


Motor Ve- Public Utilities 


Ala. H. 331. Glover. To levy tax of two- 
fifths mill per kilowatt hour on all electricity 
manufactured in State. 

Ala. H. 332. 


filed with application for license; 


hicles. 

til. H. 544. Whitely. To amend law in re- 
lation to mutual windstorm insurance com- 
panies; Insurance. 

Iowa. S, 343. Bennett. To permit insur- 
ance companies other than life to invest in 
special assessment or improvement bonds of 
municipalities of other States. 

Iowa. S. 345. Bennett. To permit insur- | 
ance companies to appoint common agents. 


Glover. To require Tax Com- 
mission to assess utilities on basis of valua- 
tion fixed by Public Service Commission. 


Ala. H. 333. Glover.- To prohibit trans- 


bama beyond State boundaries, not applying 
| to existing contracts or to power for railroads. 





of strike on next regular pay. day unless less | 


| dustrial welfare commission to investigate and | 


“| 828 | sah Beate ae aw on Se. 
R. I. 5S. 164. —_. Similar to H. . | a ta ele eke Mica ia a 
Nl. 48. 510. Blackwell. To provide for | ently operation of trailers in the State; | 

liquidation and dissolution of burial socie- nak, 0 26. Guess. Seankink sere 

ej). nM 36, M. S. Sullivan. To require Sens oe Seem judgment is rendered against 


mission of electric power generated in Ala- | 
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Kating of Fruits 
Urged to Retain 
Balance of Diet 


Vegetables Also Serve to Off- 
set Acid-forming Foods, 
Says Bureau of Home 
Economics 


To function normally all the tissues of 
| the body must be kept mildly alkaline, 
| according to an oral statement March 31 
jat the Bureau of Home Economics. The 
| kinds of foods eaten determine the degree 
| of alkalinity of the body and should be 
| chosen with regard’ to their effect on the 
acid-base balance of the diet, it was stated. 


| The general tendency is to eat too many 
| acid-forming foods, and such a diet can 
| be corrected by the addition of fruits and 
| vegetables including, strangely enough, the 

acid-tasting citrus fruits, it was pointed 
; out. If the normal alkalinity of the body 
|is reduced, illness, and, if the condition 
jis not corrected, even death, may result. 
| The following information was also fur- 
| nished by the Bureau: 


In the muscles, food is oxidized to fur- 
|nish energy. One of the chief products 
of this combustion of foods is carbon 
| dioxide or carbonic acid gas. This is elimi- 
nated through the lungs and ordinarily 
| does not reduce the alkalinity of the body. 


Ash Residue Formed 


Another product of the process of com- 
bustion is the so-called ash residue, from 
the nonoxidizable portion of foods. These 
may contain acid forming or base form- 
| ing materials depending on the foods from 
| which they come. The nonoxidizable por- 
tion of foods, or ash residue, must be elim- 
inated through the blood stream and 
eventually through the kidney system. 
Some of the other products of the com- 
bustion of foods help to neutralize the 
|} acids of ash residues. It is important 
; that the ash residues do not contain too 
jlarge quantities of acid forming mate- 
rials since these tend to decrease the 
| alkalinity of the body fluids. 


Ash residues are produced from nearly 
all foods and may be acid, alkaline, or 
neutral. In general all fruits (except 
prunes, plums, and cranberries), all vege- 
tables and all nuts and milk are alkaline 
forming. Potatoes and the citrus fruits, 
including oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit, are also on this list. Among the 
highest alkaline forming foods are dried 
|beans (especially dried lima beans), 
| raisins, almonds, beets, and carrots. 


| 
Commonest Foods Form Acid 


The commonest foods and staple articles 
in the diet seem to be acid forming— 
| these include meats, bread, fish, eggs, and 
oatmeal, peanuts, and rice. Some foods 
form neutral ash and may be used in any 
quantity so far as the alkaline balance 
of the body is concerned. These include 
| butter, cream, lard, sugar, corn starch, 
and tapioca. 

In a balanced diet plenty of fruits and 
vegetables should be combined with the 
| protein foods, fruits should always be 
eaten at breakfast when eggs, bacon, and 
toast are eaten, and vegetables or fruits 
| should always be on the dinner, luncheon, 
or supper menu to balance the proteins 
and breads. 





classify heating companies as public utilities. 
‘o. 8. 44 Williams. To regyplate all 
motor carriers. 


N. Y. A. 2100. Ptd. No. 2422, 2622. Core 
| naire. To create power authority for devele 
| opment of power on St. Lawrence River. 


Pa. S. 414. McClure. To create people's 
counsel to assist municipalities in rate cases. 

Pa. S. 430. Rial. To create revolving fund 
for benefit of counties, cities, etc., in cases 
before Public Service Commission. 


Pa. S. 483. Parkinson. To amend law 
relating to issuance of securities by utilities, 
Pa. 70. Hoopes. To create hydoelec- 


tric board and 
electric plants, 

Pa. H. 1104. Beyer. To abolish present 
Public Service Commission and crevte fair 
rate and public service commission. 

Pa. H. 1129. Sheely. To require public 
utilities to show on each bill to consunrers 
the last two meter readings. 

Pa. H. 1166. Haws. To require motorman 
and conductor On each street car. 

: 8S. 324, H. 670. To authorize Rail- 
road Commission to accept as rate base in 
all investigations of rates of electric com- 
panies the valuation of property placed 
thereon by such companies in reports to 
Tax Commission. 

Tex. H. 306. Substitute bill to create pub- 
lic utilities commission, define powers, etc. 

Tex. H. 554. To provide for regulation by 
Railroad Commission of pipe line rates, etc. 


regulate operation of hydro- 
etc. 








ployes required by law shall be corporations 
authorized to act as sole surety; bonds to be 
approved by attorney general as to form; 
Insurance. 

Minn. H. 1181. Starkey et al. To estab- 
lish an unemployment insurance fund under | S 
administration of State Industrial Commis- | 
sion; premium rates, based on pay rolls, to 
be established by special State Board for 
Classes of Employment; Workmen's Compensa~ 

on. 

“ii. S. 951. Devold. To permit cities, | 
villages and boroughs to indemnify employes | 
of any department against liability arising | 
out of operation of motor vehicles in per- | 
formance of duty; General Legislation. 


In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel] of the Foreign 
ervice since March 21 have just been 
announced by the Department of State 
as follows: 


The assignment of Franklin C. Gowen of 
Philadelphia, Pa.. from American Consul at 
Naples to American Consul at Genoa ‘has 
been cancelled. He has been assigned Amer- 
ican Consul at Palermo. 

The assignment of Cloyce K. Huston of 
| Crawfordsville. Iowa, from American Vice 





Rashdall, Hastings. God and man, by.. 


Oct., 1930. 137 p., illus. Wash., D. C.. 1930 Selected and ed. by H. D. A. Major... 
31-2652 and F. L. Cross. 264 p. Oxford, B. Black- 

Economic forces of well, 1930. 31-2671 

the world. 3d issue, rev., 46th to 8lst thou- | Reese, Curtis W. Humanist religion. 95 p. 

| .. sand; pub. by Dresdner bank, Berlin. 176 p. N. Y.. Macmillan co., 1931. 31-2668 
| Berlin, 1930. 30-28525 Sampson, John, comp. Wind on heath, Gypsy 
rod, Morton J. Elrod’s guide and book of anthology, chosen by + « illus. 362 p. 
information of Glacier natl. park. App. by Lond., Chatto and Windus, 1930. 31-2602 
Natl. park service. 2d ed., rev. 258 p., illus.| Sockman, Ralph W. Morals of tomorrow, 331 
Missoula, Mont., M. J. Elrod, 1930. 30-28449 | . N. Y.. Harper & brothers, 1931. 31-2669 

| Garth, Thos. R. Race psychology. 260 p.| Spenser, Edmund. Shepherd's calendar, by 
| N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-2665 | . ed. by W. L. Renwick. (An Elizabethan 


Gilmore, Melvin R. 
gardens, 1 v., illus. 


ture activities by Slingerland-Comstock co. 





Indian lore and Indian 
Ithaca, N. Y., Pub. un- 
der auspices of Coordinating council on na- 


gallery. no. 5.) 
press, 1930. 31-2603 
Strodach, Paul Z. In the Presence; prayers 
and meditations for quiet hour of remem- 


242 p. 


“ iti . ; . ‘ i 1930. 31-2645| brance and devotion in my oratory in holy 
with normal weather conditions may pro- \ binder tobacco are several million pounds Golding, Louis. Adventures in living danger-| Lententide. 157 Phila., Pa., United 
duce a crop fully as large as that har-|lower than they were a year ago, and| ously. 52 p. Lond., Morley & M. Kennerley,! Lutheran publication house, 1931, 31-2667 
vested in 1930. The outlook for Type 37 these changes in acreage appear to be} 1930. , 31-2508 Poroarson, Matthias. Vinlana voyages, Re et 
p é rices 7 irly sely i j i a , Grabmann, Martin. ntroduction to Theolog- trans. by orstina J. alters (American 
a. probably —, - — = me eniy Pees | in line with the apparent ical summa of St. Thomas, by... tr. from geographical socy. Research ser. no. 18; ed. 
crop in aca ed. e quality of the | market needs. - 2d, rev. ed. of original German, by John by H. Hermannsson.) 76 p., illus. N. Y., 
last crop was seriously affected by drought. Henderson Fire-cured, Type 24.—Grow- S.'Zybura. 220°p. St. Louis, Mo. & Lond.. American geographical socy., 1930. 31-2644 
Stocks lower than those of the last mar-|ers express an intention to plant the same| 8B. Herder book co., 1930. 31-2663 Walter, Hermann, Moses Mendelssohn, critic 
keting season are to be expected on Oct.' acreage of Henderson as was harvested in Graham, Suenes. = of yesterday. ola and peaeeamee. 220 p. N. Y., Bok ou 
i "OV e , . ‘ 24 . ond., &. ° 30. 31-2097 co,, 1900. 2565 
1 next and improved prices are probable. 1930. Stocks are increasing somewhat, Sine. Edward F. Leif Eriksson, discoverer of Webster, John C. Historical guide to New 
Cigar Filler Types, Type 41-45.—No sig- whereas there is no apparent increase in| america, A. D. 1003. 188 p., illus. N. Y¥.,| Brunswick. Rev, ed. Publ. by New Bruns- 
nificant changes in acreage were reported|consumption. Prices were lower in 1930 | Oxford univ. press, 1930 31-2646 wick govt. bur. of information and tour- 
from the cigar filler districts. A decrease| than in 1929, and there is no probability Hicks, red. Cort M. _Pulnes of mcriice: es ist travel. 98 p., illus. Fredericton? 1990. 
of 1 per cent is reported in the Penn- of improvement if present intentions are millan & co., 1930. ; » ‘31-2672 | Wells, Corinne U. Money of your own; prac- 
Sylvania Seed Leaf District and an in- carried out. A moderate decrease in acre- 


crease of 3 per cent in the Miama Valley. 
Moderate decreases are noted in the stocks 
of these types. In view of the fact that 
the manufacture of cigars is decreasing, 
an increase in acreage beyond that indi-: 


age seems advisable. 

(The section of the statement deal- 
ing with oats, barley and hay will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
April 2.) 


b 


Hughes, Chas. E, Permanent court of internat! 


tical money-making ideas for women. 151 


justice, part of address, Institutions of p. Springfield, Mass., Kellogg pub. co., 1931. 
peace, delivered at 23d ann. meeting of 31-2650 

| American soc. of internatl. law Apr. 24, 1929.| Wood, Frederic T. Accentuation of nominal 
| 8 p. N. Y. American foundation, 1930 compounds in Lithuanian. (Thesis (Ph. 
30-28518 D.)—-Princeton univ., 1928. -90 p. Baltimore, 

Lennon dames. James Clarence Mangan (from! Md, Waverly press, 1930. 31-2661 









4 disclosure of certain information 


Lond., Scholartis | 


; ridgeman. Same as H.| Consul at Genoa to American Vice Consul at 
— —_ * - Naples has been cancelled. 

Nev. A. 261, Frohlich. To increase license | Robert P. Joyce of Pasadena, Calif. now 
fees for casualty and surety companies; Ways | American Vice Consul at Shanghai, China, 
and Means. assigned Vice Consul at La Paz, Bolivia. 

N. YS. 1547. Baxter. To provide for un- Sheldon T. Mills of Portland, Oreg., Amer- 


ican Vice Consul at La Paz, Bolivia, was con- 
firmed a Diplomatic Secretary on Feb. 27, 1931, 
and designated Third Secretary of Legation 
at Panama. 

Julian L. Pinkerton of Versailles, Ky.. now 
American Consul at Bergen, Norway, assigned 


employment insurance at rate of 50 per cent 
of employe’s weekly wages; Labor. 4 

N. ¥.. S. 1694. Dunningan. To prohibit 
condition in guaranty of title to real prop- 
erty by title guaranty companies that owner 
of property negotiate insurance through a} 


~ 


| r; Insurance. | American Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
hes aa ad or ii82. To provide corporations | The assignment of Kenneth 8. Stout of 
formed under insurance law shall not be dis- | Portland, Oreg.. from the Foreign Service 


School as American Vice Consul at Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras, has been cancelled. He 
has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Tela, Honduras. 
Noncareer 

Donald W. Aitken of Buffalo, N. Y.. now a 
clerk in the Consulate at Stuttgart, Germany, 
has been appointed a Vice Consul at that 


| solved until insurance superintendent first 
approves thereof; Judiciary. 
| x. Y. A. 2104. Cooney. To create tempo- 
|rary commission to investigate subject of 
| compensation for injuries from motor vehicle 
| accidents; Ways and Means. 

- N. Y¥. (A. 2331. Stone. Relative to finan- 
| cial responsibility of nonresidents; Internal 
| Affairs. 
¥. 


st. 

T. Monroe Fisher of Strasburg, Va.. now 
American Vice Consul at Tela, Honduras, ap- 
poimted Vice Consul at Santa Marta, Calombia. 

Forrest K. Geerken of Minneapolifis, Minn., 
now a clerk in the Consulate at Adelaide, 
Australia, appointed Vice Consul there. 

Oscar C. Harper of El Paso, Tex., 


2157. Moran. To prohibit | 
by employers | 
issuing 
relative to employes, to corporations issul 
workmen's compensation and group life in- 
e policies; Insurance. 
“sy 5S. 468. Ward of Beaufort. To sub- 
| mit a constitutional amendment to protect | 
linsurance for wives and children from cred- 
l\itors during life of insured; Judiciary 1. ; 
| Pa. H. 1093. Wilson. To provide & State 
|system of compulsory social imsurance pro- | 


A. Int. 


now 


Vice Consul at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 
Coke §. Rice of Dallas, Tex., now American 
Vice Consul at Hamburg, Germany, appointed 


American Vice Consul at Ensenada, appointed | 





Mich. H. 234. Armstrong. To amend Act/ Ill. H. 174. Bederman. To prohibit util _ Tex. H. 974. To regulate public utility 
256 of 1917 relative to indemnity to railroad | ity from discontinuing service to customer | S¢V¥ice. Wetumaias 

nductors, engineers, motormen, etc. without his consent until court passes upon , ce 
oMich. H. 263. Haight. To provide that | reasonableness of action. t N. = S56. Rit nnn So enihpeine Wiel 
benefits of fraternal benefit society insurance| ll. H. 404. Harris. To prohibit telephone | f4Te Lpecped gee aa ee valatine 40 wanlat 
may be paid to member's estate; Insurance. | companies from charging installation fee, etc. oa - oe a a deen iitae: ne a 

Mich. H. 294. Haight. To increase death Me. S&. 552. Com. on Public Utilities. To | OF neeey ms an ilies; : 
benefits under fraternal benefit policies; In- —_—_——— = — ne we 
*UMinn. #H. 1089. Hol To provide that | 

Minn. ; : olm. 7 
sureties on bonds of State officers and em- | Changes Are Announced 





To Chicago 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 4 


HE flexible schedule of 
these two swift flyers 
meets business and personal 
plans to perfection... en- 
ables you to atrive in Chicago 
at the most convenient hour. 
To St. Louis the Pennsyl- 
vania offers six trains daily, 
led by The American and the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” 


Swift luxurrous flyers to Chicago 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


Leaves Washington ........+++> $25 ”?.M. 
Arrives Chicago... ........0.+65 910 A.M. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 







lv ess, accident and death benefits, ice Consul at Malta. Washi a -euas DSO 
| Someributions to be made by employers, em- Foreign Consular Officers ae a .++12.06 Noop 
| ployes and the State; Insurance. To au-| Below is a list of the foreign consular 

Pa. H. 1173. Sterling. by request. | officers recognized in the United States MANHAT IAN LIMITED 


ing loss | 
thorize the writing of imsurance cover 

ease by smoke, smudge and perils aris~ | 
ing out of ownership of aircraft and motor 


during the last few days: 
William P. Lawson, Honorary Consul of Mex- 


county and State mutual fire insurance COM~ | mission dated March 13, 1931. 


panies from payment of fre marshal tax. | 


Ernesto Yeates, Consular Agent of Brazil 
at San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Mareh 16, 1931. 

Bernard Greensfelder, 


liquidation and supervision by the chairman 
of the Board of Insurance Commissioners of 
affairs of unsafe or insolvent insurance com- 


panies or association of those whose business | Consul of Latvia at 





1 fully conducted in| St. Louis, Mo. for the States of Missouri 
Gene en and Oklahoma. Commission dated March 
. "621. Insurance and Banking Comm. | 19, 1931. 

Relative. to industrial imsurance; Insurance Henry Bradley Foster, Actin Sritich vise 
and Banking. Consu! at Davao, Philippine Islands. om- 
Wis. A. 622. Insurance and Banking. Rel- | mission dated March 20, 1931. - on 
ative to creation of trusts in life inayrance | Charles E. Rosset, recognized prov plonalia. 
| policies; Insurance and Banking. Consul of Switzerland at Cincinnati, » 


Leaves Washington ........+> -. 745 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago «+» 2.05 P.M. 


; ico at Seattle; for the State of Washington 
——) toniis Sterling. by request. To }and the Territory of Alaska. Commission Six other trains to Chicago daily 
inate charg <amination of insur- | dated March 13, 1931. ; ; aia 
saan ee nee | Nabor Saenz Rubio, Honorary Consul of AbAn® sntth , Goneee tee ge 4 
a i 601, Knox delegation. To exempt | Mexico at Panama, for the Canal Zone. Com- 3- s . : . 


Telephone National 9140 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


W. D. Gordon as Honorary Consul of Mex- 


; t oxXAas he counties of 
5. 586. Monroe et a’. To amend) je» at Beaumont, Texas, for th : 
sean Preternal Insurance Act. | Angelina, Chambers, Hardin, Jasper, comes 
Tenn. S. 604. Shelby delegation. To amend! son. Nacogdoches, Orange, Sabine, San u- 
fire prevention laws. | gustine, Shelby and Tyler. Commission dated | 
Tex. H. 978. McCombs. To provide for | March 13, 1931. 


Commission dated 
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Trend of Farm 


Prices Irregular 


Potatoes Reach New High as | 
Cotton, 
Remain Quiet, According 
To Federal Agency 





Prices of farm products were hestitating 


and irregular as April 1 approached, and | sue of March 31.) 
were passing through a “resting spell” | follows in full text: 


after the considerable gains made in some | 





Trade Standards for Makers 


Of Sport Equipment Approved | 


jinduce the breach of any existing con-| 
| tract between competitors and any ath-| 


At End of March Regulation of Price Discrimination and Gifts| 


To Customers Among Provisions 





The Federal Trade Commission an- 


+ | 
Grain and Stock | nounced March 30 its approval of 11 reso- 
|lutions to govern fair competition and 
| trade adopted by the golf, baseball and 


athletic goods industries at a trade prac- 


tice conference under the auspecies of the 
| Commission held on May 7, 1930, at White 
| Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


A trade practice conference for the 


products during March, the Department | poif, baseball and athletic goods indus- 


of Agriculture stated March 31. 


The statement follows in full text: 

Farm products showed a hesitating, ir- 
regular tendency near the first of April. 
It was a kind of resting spell after the} 
considerable price gains on some lines | 
during the month. There were not many 
sharp changes during the last week of 
March in cotton, cash grain, livestock, | 
dairy and poultry products. Sales 
grain for future delivery continued at re¢| 
duced levels. | 


of | were represented. 


t rch 31. Potatoes | tries was held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
reached a new high point, it was said.| white Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 7, | 
| 1930, under the direction of Commissioner | 
|Garland S. Ferguson Jr., of the Federal | 
Trade Commission, assisted by George Mc- 
Corkle, Assistant Director, Trade Fractice 


- 


Conference. 

It was estimated that about 90 per cent 
of the industry was present or represented 
at the conference. Thirty-seven firms 


After a brief address by Commissioner 


| Ferguson, the conference discussed and 


Potatoes recovered to new high point adopted 11 resolutions dealing with vari- 


but onions and cabbage lost part of re- 
cent gains. The growing season has 
made slower progress following an early 
start. Planting reports show usual inten- 
tions to shift some land away from crops 
giving especially poor market returns last 
season. Farmers plan to raise more corn 
and feeding crops. 
Cotton Market Quiet 


The cotton market was quiet near April 
1, with price fluctuations rather small, 
as for most of the time during March. 
Reports indicated that demand for spot 
cotton was slow both in domestic and in| 
foreign markets. Such business as was 
transacted seemed to be of hand-to-mouth 
character for filling in immediate spin- 
ners’ needs. No particular grade or staple 
seemed to command particular interest. 
However, such demand as was in evi- 
dence continued to be directed to the me- 
dium and low grades. Seasonal farm op- 
erations made favorable advance. Only 
a small amount of cotton has yet been 
put in. 

According to the Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners, consumption of for- 
eign growths of cotton for the first half 
of this season has exceeded American for 
the first time in history. They place the 
total consumption of all kinds for the 
first half of the season at 11,200,000 bales, 
of which 5,300,000 are American, compared 


with 13,200,000 and 7,100,000 the first half, 


of the previous season. Exports for the 
week ended March 27 amounted to 101,- 
520 bales, compared with 90.358 for the 
corresponding week last season. 
Spring Wheat Seeding 
With average yields the indicated Spring 
wheat seedings would produce 
148,000,000 bushels of hard red Spring, 47,- 
000,000 bushels of durum and 26,000,000 
of white wheat, or total of about 221,- 
000,000 bushels compared with approxi- 
mately 247,000,000 bushels produced in 


1930. Domestic cash wheat markets held 
generally unchanged, the last week of 
March. 


Farmers intend to plant a materially in- 
creased acreagé of corns, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums this season. Cash corn 
markets were barely steady, with only a 
moderate demand. Shipping demand was 
quiet but industries were good buyers. 
The oats market fluctuated within the 
Same narrow range reported during the 
past few weeks. Barley markets also re- 
mained about unchanged. 

Foodstuffs prices as a group at the 
larger distributing markets reached a new 
1931 high level near April 1. Price ad- 
vances in wheat mill feeds, cottonseed 
meal and hominy feed more than offset 
the decline in linseed meal. Prices of 
alfalfa meal and gluten feed hold un- 
changed. The sharp advance in wheat 
feeds reflected largely a better demand 
for the limited supply. Inquiry for cot- 
tonseed meal improved. Somewhat smaller 
supplies for the remainder of the season 
than expected earlier were suggested by 
the recent report of cotton ginnings. 


Cattle Slightly Higher 

Hay markets were slightly irregular to- 
ward April 1. The moderate to light of- 
ferings consisting largely of medium and 
lower grade hay were generally about 
equal to trade requirements. Alfalfa 
prices were slightly irregular. 

Plain killing quality marked the great 
bulk of the supply of cattle reaching Chi- 
cago in late March. Scarcity of good and 
choice heavy fed steers permitted slight 
price gains on such kinds, with demand 
below normal and closing tone dull. In 
contrast to the sluggish condition of the 
trade on most slaughter cattle was an 
improved outlet for vealers which ad- 
vanced $1.50 to $2, under a buying splurge 
attirbutable to small runs of eastern mar- 
kets on the eve of the Easter season when 
demand for veal is broadest. 

Demand for hogs in general was com- 
paratively narrow as indicated by the 
failure of the market to respond with ad- 
vances to materially decreased receipts. 
Recent top at Chicago was $8. The out- 
let for old crop lambs was weakened to an 
extent by the appearance in rather limited 
volume of Spring lambs coming from 
Texas, Arizona and California. ‘A few hot 
house native Springs reached Chicago to 
sell at $12 for the Easter trade. 

Wool prices on lower grades were firm. 
Demand for fleeces was confined largely 
tf) 56’s and 48's, 50’s qualities of strictly 
combing wools. Sales were fairly large 
on both grades. Best offerings of Ohio 
and similar 48's, 50’s sowed a strengthen- 
ing tendency. All grades of Territory 
wools, including 64's and finer to 48's, 
50's were quite active. Prices were steady 
to very firm on 56’s and 48's, 50's, while 
a stronger tendency was noted on 56's, 
60's, and 64’s and finer qualities. 

Egg Prices Drop 

Egg prices, which had been advancing 
slowly but steadily since the middle of 
February, suffered a setback during the 
last part of March, losing most of the 
month’s advance. Prices were still sev- 
eral cents above the February low points. 
The quantity of eggs consumed in the 
four ‘large markets during the first three 
weeks of March was estimated to be 
slightly above that of the same three 
weeks last year. 

The poultry markets have held firmly 
in March, although receipts of dressed 
poultry for the first three weeks of the 
month were approximately 33 per cent 
heavier than for the corresponding period 
in 1930. A few cars of fancy fowl were 
sold at a l-cent premium. Trading ‘in 
frozen poultry continues to be only mod- 
erately active. The liberal supplies of 
fresh stock available during the month at- 
tracted the attention of a considerable 
portion of the trade. 

Arrivals of butter in late March were 
considerably heavier than for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Receivers 
reported continued heavy arrivals from 
their regular shippers at all markets. The 
result was a weak, unsettled tone in the 
market. 

City cheese markets did not show any 
material change near the first of April. 
Prices of fresh cheese remained steady, 
with the supply fully equal to demand. 
At Chicago, Twins and Daisies were in 
best demand, and prices on these styles 
were well maintained. Canadian cheese 
prices were fractionally lower. 


about | 


|reductions are expected 
The potato market was weaker in west-| portant producing States. 


| fornia. 


ous trade or business practices. The Com- 


|mission, after consideration, has divided 
; them into Group I and Group II. 
jin Group I the Commission has approved, 


Those 


and those in Group II the Commission 
has accepted as expressions of the trade. 
The Commission has directed that notice 


| be given that in referring to or quoting 
| trade practice conference rules, the form 


in which they appear in the Commission's 
official statement be followed with refer- 
ence to grouping, numbering and lettering. 


Gifts to Customers 
Declared Unfair 


Rule 1 (Former Res. 1, as amended): 
The secret giving or offering to give, di- 


| 


|their own customers in bona fide trans- 


rectly or indirectly, of money or anything | 


of value to agents, employes or represent- 
atives of customers or prospective cus- 
tomers, or to agents, employes or repre- 
sentatives of competitors’ customers or 
prospective customers, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of their employers or prin- 
cipals, as an inducement to cause their 
employers or principals to purchase or 
contract to purchase merchandise from 
the maker of such gift or offer, or to in- 
fluence such employers or principals to 
refrain from dealing or contracting to deal 
with competitors, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

Rule 2 (Former Res. 2, as amended): 
For any person, firm or corporation to 
pay or make gifts to athletic organiza- 
tions, leagues, associations, athletes or 
those prominent in any of the various 
lines of sport to induce them to use, rec- 
ommend or adopt as “official” athletic 
goods or equipment of said person, firm 
or corporation and advertise that such 
athletic organizations, leagues, associa- 
tions, athletes or persons use, recommend 
or have adopted as “official” such athletic 
goods or equipment without disclosing that 
such organizations, leagues, associations, 
athletes or persons were the recipients of 
payments or gifts from said person, firm, 
or corporation is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 3 (Former Res. 3, as amended): 
It is an unfair trade practice for any per- 
son, firm or corporation to advertise that 
the winners of athletic competitions or 
other individuals prominent in any of the 
various branches of athletics use or have 
used the athletic goods or equipment of 
said person, firm or corporation where 


such use is or has been induced by gifts | 


or payments of money or is in any way 
obligatory unless such advertisement also 
shows that such winners or other indi- 
viduals were the recipients of gifts or pay- 
ments from said person, firm or corpora- 
tion or were obliged to use such athletic 
goods or equipment. 


Influencing Athletic 
Advisors Opposed 


Rule 4 (former Res. 4, as amended): For 
any person, firm or corporation to give 
anything of value to those employed in 
any capacity involving special trust (such 
as instructor, director of athletics, or ad- 
visor in any particular line of sports), 
without the knowledge of their employers, 
upon the condition or understanding, ex- 
press or implied, that its goods be recom- 
mended or used by such person, in pref- 
erence to the athletic goods or equipment 
of a competitor or competitors of that 
person, firm or corporation, is an unfair 
trade practice; provided, that nothing in 
this resolution shall prevent any person, 
firm or corporation from selling its goods 
to anyone upon whatsoever terms it sees 
fit but without any condition or under- 
Standing, express or implied, as to the 
recommendation or use of said athletic 
goods or equipment. 

Rule 5 (former Res. 5, as amended): 
The use of the names of prominent ath- 
letes on athletic goods or equipment used 
in the particular branch of athletics en- 
gaged in by said athletes, when said ath- 
letes did not design or do not bona fide 
endorse or do not themselves bona fide 
use said athletic goods or equipment, and 
where from the use of said names there 
is a tendency or capacity to induce pur- 
chasers of said athletic goods or equip- 
ment to purchase said athletic goods or 
equipment in the belief that the same 
are bona fide used, or endorsed, or were 


designed by said athletes, is an unfair 
trade practice. 
Rule 6 (former Res. 6, as amended): 


Falsely advertising or falsely representing 
that an athlete prominent in a particular 
line of sports or athletics designed or uses 


or endorses certain athletic goods or 
equipment, is an unfair trade practice. 
Rule 7 (former res. 7, as adopted): For 


any person, firm or corporation to lease 
or make a sale or contract for sale of 
athletic goods or equipment, whether pat- 


ern New York and in Colorado, but greater 
strength was reported in Maine, Idaho, 
Washington and the north central region 
near April 1. New southern cabbage is 
still moving im liberal volume and prices 
were lower at shipping points’and in city 
markets. Apple prices were generally firm 
to higher in consuming markets. Prites 
of celery remained about unchanged in 
city markets but the Florida f. o. b. situa- 
tion was strong. Michigan shippers of 
yellow onions were also able to maintain 
their recent higher prices, but a decline 
was reported in western New York. 

Lettuce prices dropped sharply in Ari- 
zona shipping sections. Tomato markets 
showed very little change. As the Loui- 
Siana strawberry season got under way 
and as hauling in Florida continued rather 
heavy, lower prices were recorded every- 
where. Sweet potato markets registered 
practically no change. 

Bean markets continued dull near April 
1. Prices ranged from steady to slightly 
lower with moderate offerings in light 
demand. Continued low prices for the 
1930 crop of beans has apparently discour- 
aged growers in several of the larger pro- 
ducing sections to the extent that the in- 
tended acreage to be planted to beans in 
1931 for the United States as a whole is 
now placed at 98.5 per cent of the acreage 
harvested in 1930. The bean acreage is 
expected to be from 10 to 15 per cent 
larger than last year in Idaho and Wyo- 
ming and practically unchanged in Cali- 
A reduction of 2 per cent is in- 
dicated in Michigan while 5 to 7 per cent 
in other im- 


or corporation of the said name, 








ented or unpatented, for use, consu:aption, | 
or resale within the United States. or to} 
fix a price charged therefor, or discount | 
from, or rebate upon, such price, on the | 
condition, agreement, or understanding | 
that the lessee or purchaser thereof shall | 
not use or deal in the athletic goods or 


(A summary of | equipment of a competitor or competitors 
|the announcement was printed in the is-| of the lessor or seller where the effect of 
The announcement | 
| such condition, agreement, or understand- 
|}ing may be to substantially lessen com- 
| petition or tend to create a monopoly in 


such lease, sale, or contract for sale or 


any line of commerce, is an unfair trade 
practice. 


Price Discrimination 


Said to Be Unfair 


Rule 8 (former Res. 8, as amended): It 
is an unfair trade practice for any per- 
son engaged in interstate commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commod- 
ities, where the effect of such discrimina- 
tion may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in 


| any line of commerce; provided that noth- 


ing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in price between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differences 
in the grade, quality or quantity of the 
commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of 
selling or transportation, or discrimina- 
tion in price in the same or different com- 
munities made in good faith to meet com- 
petition; and provided further, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent per- 
sons engaged in selling the products of 
this industry in commerce from selecting 


actions and not in restraint of trade. 


Rule 9 (former Res. 9, as amended): It 


is an unfair trade practice for any per-| 


son, firm or corporation to use on, or in 
any way in connection with, the sale of 
any of the athletic goods or equipment, 
the name, nickname or initials of any 
athlete or person prominent in any 
line of sport when a competitor has pre- 
viously acquired of the said athlete or 
person, and with his approval, the ex- 
clusive right and good will in and to said 
name, nickname or initials for use on 
the same line of goods, and where the 
effect of the use by the said person, firm 
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name or initials is to deceive or tend 
to deceive the purchasing public as to the 
source or make of the said line of goods. 

Rule A (former Res. 11, as amended): 
Maliciously inducing or attempting to 


lete or person prominent in any line of 
sport relating to the use of said athlete's 
or person’s name, nickname or initials 
or maliciously interfering with or ob- 
structing the performance of any such 
contractual duty or service with the pur- 
pose and effect of unduly injuring or ham- 
pering such competitors in their busi- 
nesses, is an unfair trade practice. 


Group Il 


Rule A (Former Res. 11, as amended): 
The golf, baseball and general athletic 
goods industries hereby authorize the fol- 
lowing, viz., Gold Ball Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Golf 
Club Manufacturers and Chamber of Com- 
;merce of Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
of United States, to take such steps as 
may be necessary to appoint, from among 
the members and nonmembers of said as- 
| sociations, committees on trade practices 
respective industries and/or a 
joint committee on trade practices in said 
three industries, to make complaints con- 
cerning alleged violations, to cooperate 
| with the Federal Trade Commission and 
generally to perform such other acts as 
|may be reasonably necessary and proper 
}to put these resolutions into effect and 
j}accomplish the objects and purposes of 
| this conference. 





Commercial Stocks 
| Of Wheat Increase 


Agriculture Department Says 
| All Other Grains Show Decline 


Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
| and afloat at United States markets March 
| 28 increased over March 21, while stocks 
of all other principal grains declined, the 
Department of Agriculture stated March 
31. Grain stocks March 28 and March 
21, respectively, were as follows, in bushels, 
according to the Department: 


| Wheat, 214,366,000 and 213,430,000; corn, 


22,183,000 and 22,436,000; oats, 19,085,000 
and 20,154,000; rye, 13,199,000 and 13,- 
470,000; barley, 10,159,000 and 10,578,000; 


flax, 1,205,000 and 1,224,000. Stocks one 
year ago were: Wheat, 153,122,000; corn, 
25,671,000; oats, 19,484,000; rye, 14,285,000; 
barley, 9,726,000: flax, 696,000. 

There were also 13,990,000 bushels of 
| Canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
| States markets March 28, compared with 
} 15,045,000 March 21 and 25,285,000 a year 
ago. 





&., 








Former Counsel of Federal Commission At- 


| 


Validity of the new order of the Federal | 
|Radio Commission for an equal distribu- | 
|tion of broadcasting facilities among the 
| States and the five radio zones, as speci- | 
\fied in the radio law, was attacked for | 
|the first time before the Commission on 
March 31 by Louis G. Caldwell, former | 
general counsel of the Commission. 


In a bill of exceptions filed with the 
Commission on behalf of Station WPTF, 
Raleigh, N. C., Mr. Caldwell challenges 
the construction and the validity of the) 
regulation (General Order No. 102), and 
also the Davis Equalization Amendment 
to the Radio Act of 1927, upon which 
the regulation is based. The Commis- 
sion’s “rigid construction” of the Davis 
Amendment is “contrary to the intention 
of Congress,” he asserted. This amend- 
ment was adopted clearly to benefit the 
southern zone, which was then most defi- 
cient in radio facilities, he explained. 

In spite of this intention, he charged, 
j if the Davis Amendment is construed 
| rigidly it will lead to the paradoxical re- 
sult that the very zone which was to 
benefit by its provisions will suffer. More- 
over, he declares, should the Commission 
| be correct in its construction of the Davis 
Amendment, then he contends the amend- 
ment itself is “unconstitutional and beyond 
the power of Congress.” 


Provisionally Favored 


In Examiner’s Report 


Mr. Caldwell’s bill of exceptions was 
filed in connection with the report to the 
Commission of Chief Examiner Ellis A. 
Yost, bearing on WPTF’s application for 
an increase in power from 1,000 to 5,000 
watts day time only on a Pacific coast 
cleared channel. In his report, Mr. Yost 
recommended that the application be 
granted, provided the Commission is of 
the opinion that the overquota status re- 
sulting for North Carolina from the 
granting of the application would not vi- 
olate “the letter or spirit of the Radio 


Act.” On the other hand, should the 
Commission decide that its new general 
order applies in this case, he recom- 


mended denial of the application. 

The chief examiner declared this was | 
the only obstacle to a completely favor- | 
able recommendation, and Mr. Caldwell 
held that the evidence showed that no 
interference could possibly be caused to 
any other stations by favorable action. | 





| tacks ‘Rigid Construction’ of Davis Law 


piel 


North Carolina, he said, is underquota, | 
and the granting of the appiication | 
would bring it to a small fraction of a| 
unit overquota. | 

“The only obstacle to granting the ap- 
plication, therefore,” states Mr. Cald- | 
well, “as is recognized by Chief Exam- 


jiner Yost, is General Order 102, which | 


seems to forbid the granting of any ap- 
plication from an overquota zone (even 
though the application be from an under- 
quota State in that zone) unless the ap-| 
plicant will attack one or more stations in| 
an overquota State in that zone and at- 
tempt to drive such stations off the air, 
and succeeds in so doing.” 

In support of his claim that the Davis 
amendment should be liberally construed, 
Mr. Caldwell points to the recent decision | 
of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia in the Reading Broadcasting 
Company case, which he said “seems to 
negative any intention by Congress that 
the amendment be rigidly construed.” 

“If the Davis amendment is construed 
as the Commission now seems to be con- 
struing it in General Order 102, the Davis 
amendment discriminates, and will con- 
tinue to discriminate, in favor of the 
northeastern portion of the United States, 
and particularly the first and second 
zones, at the expense of zones with a 
large area, such as the third zone, and at 
the expense of the States comprising said 


| third zone, particularly those which, like 


North Carolina, are underquota,” said Mr. 
Caldwell’s bill of exceptions. “The effect 
of the Commission's said construction of 
the Davis amendment is, for the sake of 
preserving an artificial equality in mere 
number of transmitters, to prevent equal- 
ity of reception as between the larger 
zones and the smaller zones, and as be- 
tween the larger States and the smaller 
States.” | 

In his attack on the constitutionality of 
the Davis amendment itself, Mr. Caldwell 
states that the provision entails a de- 
plorable waste of the very limited total 
of available broadcasting facilities; not 
only does not acomplish, but to a very 
substantial degree prevents, equality of 
reception for the listening public, but fos- 
ters an unsound and artificial theory of 
equality as between States in a field of 
interstate commerce which ought to be 
regulated only on a national basis with 
regard for the listening pubile in all 
States, and takes from the United States 
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Validity of Order Equalizing Trade Situation 
Radio Allotment Challenged’ Abroad Reveals 


Minor Changes 





Some Improvement Noted in 
Canada and Several Other 
Nations, Department of 
Commerce Says 


While a feeling of optimism may be dis- 
cerned in a number of countries, the de- 
pression continues unabated in many parts 
of the world, according to a statement 
March 31 by the Department of Com- 
merce on favorable and unfavorable fac- 
tors in the week’s developments. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Business in Argentina during March 
failed to show a continuation of the up- 
ward trend manifested during January 
and February. The slight improvement 
in exchange, together with a rise in woot 
prices and heavier exports of corn and 
linseed, slightly alleviated the depression 
in Uruguay during the past month. 

Oil Low in Colombia 


There has been no relief from the de- 
pression in Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, al- 
though cotton crop prospects in the last 
named country are slightly better. A 
slightly more hopeful tone is apparent in 
Colombia, owing to the passage of petrol- 
eum legislation, but actual business re- 
mains at a minimum. . 

Conditions remain unsatisfactory in 
Venezuela, although exchange develop- 
ments have been somewhat less adverse 
since the middle of March. Business in 
Trinidad is holding up better than ex- 
pected under adverse conditions. The gen- 
eral situation in Mexico remains poor in 
spite of the improvement in silver prices. 
Central American countries report con- 
tinued depression, except that business in 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


a measure of the great advantage which 
it has over the nations of Europe; its pro- 
visions are mutually inconsistent, self- 
contradictory and incapable of being given 
effect in that the desired equality can not 
be accomplished by the means which Con-. 
gress prescribed; and the amendment pre- 
vents the Commission from giving effect 
either to the complicated scientific and 
economic factors involved or to improve- 
ments made possible by the progress of 
science. 
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Contract to Sell 


Voting of Special | 


Fees to Railway | 
. 'Profit in Transaction Held to 
Officers Upheld . Taxable fon Under 


Wisconsin Law 





By-laws Sustained Although Cutcaco, Itt., March 31. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Voted on by Persons to Seventh Circuit has affirmed the decision 


|of the District Court of Wisconsin income 
’ Be Benefited Thereby at tax case entitled Richardson v. Conway. 


Future Period | tract to sell 501 shares of stock, 101 shares 
to be delivered Seen te and the ha 

, Ky.| mainder to be delivered in 50 share lots 
Auzw R. Came ne” *'| during the years 1926 to 1929, inclusive. 
| If the contract, whereby the purchaser 
| unqualifiedly bound itself to make the 
| specified payments, had a definite realiz- 
able value, we are satisfied that under 
the law of Wisconsin the profit upon the 


v. 

LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

Appeal from Jefferson Circuit Court. 


Watter P. Lincotn for appellant; CHARLES | 
D. MIDDLETON, Epwarp P. HUMPHREY, 
Wriutram M. Crawrorp and Lovis SUL- 
BacH for appellees. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 17, 1931 
Stan_ey, C.—This suit was instituted by 
the appellant, Allen R. Carter, for him- 
self and other stockholders of the Louis- 
ville Railway Company against the com- 


pany, James P. Barnes, Churchill Humph- | —’ 


rey, and Charles W. Milner, to recover 
of the three individual defendants for the 
use and benefit of the company certain 
fees which they had received for attend- 
ance upon meetings of its executive com- 
mittee. | 

It was charged that Barnes had been 
wrongfully paid an aggregate of $7,575, 
Humphrey $2,500 and Milner $825 on the | 
period from Sept. 27; 1922, to Oct. 1,| 
1929. During all of that time Mr. Barnes | 
was president of the company. Mr. 
Humphrey was general counsel from Feb. 
19, 1926, to Dec. 12, 1928, on which date 
Mr. Milner succeeded him. 


‘Amended By-law Claimed 
To Be Breach of Trust 


The further substance of the petition 
as amended is that the plaintiff is the 
holder of common and preferred stock 
in the company; that the individual de- 
fendants were salaried officers of the 
company and were also directors and | 
members of its executive committee; that 
the liberal salaries paid them were for 
the performance of all the duties apper- 
taining to their respective offices; that 
during the times stated “the company 
was in a hazardous financial position, 
with decreasing earnings and increasing | 
expenditures;” and that it was the duty 
of the defendants to prudently and eco- 
nomically administer its affairs and con- 
serve its assets. It was asserted that in 
violation of those trusts and duties and 
in fraud upon the rights of the company 
and its stockholders, ‘the defendant. | 
Barnes. on Sept. 27, 1922, caused and pro- 
cured the adoption of the following as an! 
amended by-law by the company’s board | 
of Directors: 


“With the exception of salaried officers, | 
every director shall receive an attendance | 
fee of $10 for every meeting attended, 
and every member of the executive com- 
mittee shall receive an attendance fee of 
$25 for each meeting of the committee | 
attended.” 

As a construction of the by-law, it was 
claimed that salaried officers of the com- 
pany are expressly excluded from those 
who should be paid the fees. 

The petition further averred that the 
by-law is void and fraudulent because 
passed and adopted by the votes of the 
persons benefited thereby, without the 
knowledge or assent of the stockholders 
of the company, and that payments made | 
thereunder are_illegal and fraudulent, 
since they constitute a breach of trust. 
The plaintiff stated that when he learned | 
of the existence of the by-law he immedi- | 
ately notified the officers and directors of 
the company that the payments were un- 
authorized and a fraud on the company, | 
and requested them to take action to re- | 
cover the sums paid but the Board of Di- | 
rectors refused to do so or to rescind the 
by-law. | 


Charter Accorded Board 


| 
Of Directors Control 


The joint answer of the defendants 
denied the adverse charges of the petition. 
They admitted having been paid fees for 
attending meetings of the executive com- 
mittee which they affirmatively plead 
were legal and proper. It was further 
averred that the charter of the Louis- 
ville Railway Company granted by the 
General Assembly of Kentucky in 1867, | 
provided that its affairs should be con-| 
ducted by a Board of Directors. Section 
5 of that charter is as follows: | 

“The said Board of Directors may make | 
such rules, regulations and by-laws for | 
the management of the affairs of the said 
corporation as they may deem proper, not 
inconsistent with the laws of this State, | 
or of the United States.” 

A full set of by-laws was adopted by 
the Board of Directors on August 18, 1920, 
included in which was paragraph 3, sec- 
tion 5, article 2, as follows: 

“With the exception of salaried officers 
every director shall receive an attendance 
fee of Five Dollars for every Board meet- 
ing attended, provided that at every meet- 
ing there be divided among the nonsal- 
aried directors in attendance not less 
than the sum of Thirty-five Dollars and 
with the same exception every member of 
the Executive Committee shall receive an 
attendance fee of Ten Dollars for every 
committee meeting attended.” 

Thereafter, on May 18, 1921, nine of the 
15 directors being present, only one of 
whom was a salaried officer, this resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“That the by-laws be so amended as to! 
allow salaried officers to participate in| 
fees for attendance on Executive Commit- 
tee meetings.” | 

On Sept. 27, 1922, the above paragraph | 
of section 5, article 2, was amended to 
read as follows: 

“With the exception of salaried officers, 
every director shall receive an attendance 
of fee of $10 for every meeting attended; 
and évery member of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall receive an attendance fee of 
$25 for each meeting of the Committee 
attended. 


| 





} 


Claimed Restriction on 


Directors Overruled 


The defendants asserted that the ac- 
tion of the directors in establishing an 
executive committee for the performance | 
of certain duties and providing for fees | 
as compensation to those in attendance | 
was within the discretionary powers of 
the board. It was stipulated that this 
committee consisted of six members of 
whom the defendants, Barnes and Mil- 
ner, were salaried officers. 

A demurrer to the second paragraph | 
of the answer containing the affirmative | 
plea was carried back to the petition and 
sustained. The plaintiff, electing to stand 
on his petition, suffered its dismissal. 

We direct our attention, first, to the) 
construction to be given by the by-law in| 
effect during the period involved, that is, 
the one adopted in September, 1922, last 
quoted. It consists of two simple sen- | 
tences, forming the conjunction a com- 

und sentence. Each of these clauses | 

its own subject and predicate. We! 
do not think that the phrase “with the 
exception of salaried officers” applies to 
the second clause. Such construction is 
fortified by the history and development 
of the by-law. That of August 18, 1920, 


| 





4 


| meetings. 


| constituting a quorum. 


transaction was taxable income in 1925, 
the circuit court declared. 


‘The Tax Commission found, in sub- 
stance,” the opinion says, ‘that the pur- 
chaser was responsible, and that the con- 
tract would have been convertible 
cash by appellant, and that the trans- 
action was in essence the same as if the 
cash had been paid appellant in 1925 and 
invested elsewhere at 6 per cent interest.” 


clearly excluded salaried officers from 
participating in fees paid for atttendance 
upon directors and executive committee 
It was changed in May. 1921, 
by resolution so as to specificially au- 
thorize payment of those fees to members 
of the committee. There is nothing to 
indicate any change in the policy then 
established when it came to enacting the 
new set of by-laws in 1922. 


into | 


But as indicated, the validity of this | 
by-law as it pertains to salaried officers | 


is brought into question. 


Louisville Railway Company empowers its 
Board of Directors to adopt by-laws. That 


It is to be ob-| 
|served that the special charter of the! 


authority is now given corporations or- | 


ganized under the statutes, section 542, 
providing that the corporation shall have 


power “to prescribe by its Board of Di-| 


rectors by-laws for the government of the 
corporation not inconsistent with the law.” 
We cannot sustain the argument that the 
grant of power to directors is restricted 
to the adoption of rules and regulations 





for the management of the ordinary af- | 


fairs of the company. 
tion is that the by-laws so adopted shall 
not be contrary to the law. 


Question of Fundamental 
Legality of Enactment 


The only restric- | 


The same inhibition or restriction was 


recognized as the law at the time the spe- 
cial charter of the Louisville Railway 
Company was granted, for it was declared 
in Sayre v. Louisville Union Benevolent 
Association, 62 Ky. (1 Duv.) 143: 

“The power of a corporation to make 
by-laws for the government of its mem- 
bers does not authorize it to violate law, 
nor to require its members to do so. The 
power is limited by the nature of the 


corporation and the laws of the country. | 


It can make no rule which is contrary to 
law, good morals or public policy.” 

The basis of the claimed illegality is 
that directors are trustees and as such 
are precluded from dealing with corpo- 
rate funds and property for their private 
gain. Judge Lindsay, 
court, in Covington & Lexington Rail- 
road Company v. Bowler’s heirs, &c., 72 
Ky. (9th Bush) 468, thus expresses that 
rule and principle in connection with the 
duties of directors of a corporation: 

“There is no doctrine better settled nor 


writing for the; 


more universally recognized than that an) 


agent or trustee can not rightfully place 
himself in a position exciting in his own 
bosom a conflict between self-interest and 
the duty he owes to those for whom he 
acts. Generally such persons will not be 


allowed to purchase and make profit out, 


of the estate of those toward whom they 
occupy a confidential relation.” 
The question before us is this: Is the 


by-law which provides payment of fees to! 


salaried officers for a special duty in con- 
flict with the: fundamental principle of 
law and, therefore, uiiia vires and void? 


| If it is not, it cannot be considered fraud 
| upon the rights of the stockholders. 


The adoption of the questioned by-law 
was within the authority expressly dele- 
gated to the Board, and ignorance of the 


stockholders of that action until a subse- 


quent date is immaterial. 


Effect of Voting by 
Parties for Own Benefit 


It is well established that the courts will 
not interfere with the discretion of a 
board of directors in exercising its legal 
powers by acting within the limits of its 
charter, and without fraud, actual or con- 
structive, upon the stockholders, regard- 
less of motives. Haldeman v. Haldeman, 
176 Ky. 635, 197 S. W. 376. The reasoning 
and citations of authority contained in 
that opinion need not be repeated. 

The questioned action of the board of 
directors established a general rule of 
conduct of the company’s business. If 
in fact Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Milner 
as directors voted for the adoption of 
the by-law, the former did not person- 
ally benefit thereby for three and a half 
years and the latter for over six years 
thereafter. We can see no merit what- 
ever in the claim as it affects either of 
those defendants. 

It is charged that Mr. Barnes voted for 
the payment of the emolument to the 
members of the Executive Committee of 
which it appears he was then a member, 
so a more substantial issue is raised as 
to the claim asserted against him. 

We can see no difference in such a by- 
law providing for additional per diem com- 
pensation for special services and a reso- 
lution providing stated salaries for any or 
all services. It is fundamental in cor- 
porate management that the directors 
shall have power to fix compensation of 
the officers of the company, but with a 
few exceptions and some qualification it 
is generally held that individual directors 


have no power to vote themselves sal-| 


aries or compensation. Thus a resolution 
providing for compensation has been held 
void where the presence of the director 
benefited was necessary to complete a 
quorum of the Board and where his vote 
was necessary to the result. 3 Thompson 
on Corporations, section 1830. It has also 
been held, however, that such proceeding 
is not void where the result would have 
been the same if he had not voted. Id. 
section 1831. 
officers are members of the board of di- 
rectors, the same results apply in the fix- 
ing of their compensation as officers. Id. 


|.1859, 1860. 


Doctrine Discussed 


In Decided Case 


In considering this doctrine, in Beha vy. 
Martin, 161 Ky. 838, 171 S. W. 393, we 
wrote: 

“While there is authority to the effect 
that directors may vote increased sal- 
aries to themselves as officers, where each 
one refrains from voting when the reso- 


lution affecting himself is voted on (Mc-| 


Nab v. McNab, etc., Co., 62 Hun. 18, 16 
N. Y. Supp. 448; Id., 133 N. Y. 687, 31 N. 
E. 627), yet it is elementary that no per- 
son can vote on his own case. Nor can 
his vote be counted on for the purpose of 
Schaffhauser vy. 


Arnholt & Schaefer, etc., Co., 218 Pa. 298, 
67 Atl. 417, 11 Ann. Cas. 772; Copeland y. 
Johnson Mfg. Co., 47 Hun, 235.” 

That case dealt with a closed corpora- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Ordinarily, where executive | 


In 1925 tne taxpayer entered into a con- | 
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+ CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 














CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Process—Sales manager as “managing 
agent”—Transacting business in State— 

A sales manager of a foreign manufacturing corporation who had supervision of 
40 salesmen in 21 counties in Nebraska was a “managing agent” of the corporation 
in Nebraska within the meaning of a Nebraska statute providing for service of 
process upon a foreign corporation having a managing agent in the State by service 
upon the agent; the corporation transacted business in Nebraska within the mean- 
ing of a statute authorizing service of process on a foreign corporation transacting 
business in the State by delivery of process to the auditor of public accounts. 


Wilken v. Moorman Mfg. Co. et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27589, March 26, 1931. 





CORPORATIONS—Stock—Agreement to repurchase from employe—Validity of 
agreement—Public policy— 

An agreement by a director of a corporation to repurchase, at« its book value, 
stock sold to an employe of the corporation at any time the employe should wish to 
resell the stock, was not void because against public policy by reason of an oral 
agreement by the director to employ the purchaser at an arbitrary salary, where 
such oral agreement was abandoned by the employment of the purchaser at a 





salary other than that agreed upon and the employe’s acceptance of such salary 


without prot 
for the repurcha: 


est, since the agreement as to employment, if a part of the contract 
se of the stock, was severable, and since the obligation to buy the 


vas enforcible at any time the employe should wish to sell, and not on ter- 
oe ag of the employment, and the employment agreement, if invalid, did not 
affect the validity of the agreement to repurchase the stock. 


Reichert v, Mulder; Nebr. Sup. Ct.,. No. 


27604, March 26, 1931. 





JEN OMAIN—Remedies of owners of property—Recovery of damages— 
pe weinlgte 9 occupancy of dwelling—Operation of rock quarry—Liability of 


county— 

Where a Ke 
residence, interfered ’ 
could not avoid liability for damages to 
governmental agency, 
with its occupancy, too! 
entitled to just compensa : 
stitutional provision that payment 
damaged, since the 
have condemned } 
sary to use or disturb it. 


tion under the 


ntucky county, in operating a rock quarry across the highway from a 
with the owners’ occupancy thereof as a home, the county 
the owners on the ground that it was a 
since the county, in damaging the property by interference 
k private property for a public use for which the owner was 


Constitution, notwithstanding the con- 


be made or secured before the property is 
damages might have been anticipated and the county should 
the property if in the operation of the quarry it would be neces- 


Jefferson County v. Bischoff et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., March 24, 1931. 





TRUSTS—Manage t 
property—Payment of inst 
A trustee in possession of 1 
the daughters of the testatrix 
for the payment 0 
Long et al. v. 


ment of trust property—Disposition of income from mortgaged 
allments of mortgage— 

f mortgaged property under a will giving the income to 
had the right to use the income from the property 
f installments of the mortgage. 
Marshall et al.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 


29811, March 7, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CORPORATIONS—O 
of Executive Committe: 

A by-law adopted by 
providing for the paymen 
Committee = 
of the Committee, p 
of their duties for which they 
of additional compensation in 
fraudulent as to the stockhol 
the railroad companys C 
by-laws for the governmen 
of regulation 1 
included the right to prescribe t 
void because voted for b 
more than three years a 
was a salaried officer an 
adoption, where the result wou 
etc., v. Louisville Railway Co. et al. 


1931. 


(Ky. 


fficers—Compensation—Additional compensation as members 
e for attendance of meetings—Validity of by-law— 

the Board of Directors of a Kentucky railroad company 
t of an attendance fee of $25 to members of the Executive 
void as to salaried officers of the corporation who were members 
on the ground that the attendance of the meetings was a part 
received their regular salaries, and that the payment 
the form of per diem fees was a breach of trust and 
ders, since the power of the Board of Directors, under 
harter and also under the statutes of the State, to adopt 
t of the corporation was not restricted to the adoption 
s for the management of the ordinary affairs of the company, but 
‘ he compensation of the officers; the by-law was not 
y members of the board who personally benefited thereby 
fter its adoption, nor because voted for by a member who 
da member of the Executive Committee at the time of its 
ld have been the same if he had not voted.—Carter, 


Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 258, April 1, 





INSURANCE—Fire 
as to mortgagee— 
Invalidity of a New pn lca 
ing, as the owner, a atic 
Salas nee in describing the building as 
make the policy vol 
provides that the insurance, 
“shall not be invalidated by any ac 
requiring such “act or neglect” to be su 
the breach of warranty 
owner within the meaning 0 
pendent contract of insurance 
valid in its inception and so : 
or neglect of the mortgagee.—Go 
America et al. (N. ¥. Ct. Appls.) 






March 31, 1931 4 ‘ 
Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar 
E. Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Customs 


Present: 


. Co, . ¥%. 
No, 3375. Innis, Speiden & uP. 
Lambert Co., Inc., V- United ates. _—- 


land, Associate Judge. 
Re = dutiable value of sodium ane 
fluoride. In reappraisement proceedings = 
United States Customs Court hel — 
dutiable value to be 5 cents per Pp 
bas 
eee tee bony of the United States 


pound. The judgme rsed and the cause 


is reve 
Customs Court rther proceedings not in- 


remanded for fhe views expressed by this 


consistent with t 
court. 
No, 3339. F. B. Vandegrift & Co., etc., 


y States. Legality of reap- 
vee Veer cloth samples. Petition 
of appellant for rehearing denied. ian 
No. 3368. United States v. G. Ge pest. 
Inc. Tripods—Camera parts. Petition of ap 
n e : 
Oilee for reheertes The United States 
vy. F. B. Vandegrift & Co., and F. B. van- 
degrift & Co., etc. V- The Unite - >. 
Reappraisement of wool-cloth samp ee " 
tition of Vandegritt Le SES denied. 
ents 
Ex parte Karl E. Peiler. Opin- 
ding Judge. The deci- 
Patent Appeals reject- 
of appellant’s applica- 
tion for a divisional patent on mnncesenness 
in feeding molten glass is affirmed. ne Sei 
‘yt 7 tog oy by "Graben 
rp. 3 ’ 
Sreclauen Fates. Tne decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents sustaining the a 
sition of appellee to the registration ay A 
pellant of a trade a for dog, cat, 
a : 
a parte Oliver G. Simmons. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 


No. 2651. 
ion by Graham, Presi 
sion of the Board of 
ing certain claims 


eSge - | 
tion where three of the four directors, 
which three owned substantially all the 
stock, voted themselves salaries. It was | 
held that since each of them voted to 
establish his own salary, the action was 
<-_ —— y. National Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, 147 Ky. 242, 143 Ss. W. 
1003, three persons who owned a ma- 
jority of the stock in a corporation con- 
stituted its board of directors. Their ac- 
tion in fixing salaries for themselves as 
officers was attacked by a minority stock- 
holder. But there would have been a) 
quorum of the board present at the time | 
if anyone of them had been absent, and 
since none of them’ had voted in his own 
case, the action of the board was upheld. 

It is the sounder reason, it seems to us, 
that a resolution of a board of directors | 
in these matters is invalid only if the 
vote of the director benefited was needed 
to reach the result. There was no allega- 
tion in the answer that the amendment 
to the by-laws of Sept. 27, 1922, which 
fixed the compensation sought to be re- 
covered, was adopted by the necessary 
vote of Mr. Barnes. It is alleged in the 
petition that “the said by-law is void and 
fraudulent because passed and adopted by 
the votes of the persons benefited thereby.” | 
Construing the allegation strictly against 
the pleader, the chancellor did not regard 
it as sufficient averment that the adoption 
of the by-law would have failed if the 
persons benefited thereby had not been | 
counted. 








The judgment of the lower court is 


therefore affirmed. : 
Whole court sitting, except Judge Dietz- 


map 





d as to a mortgagee un 
in so far as ( 
t or neglect of the mortgagor or owner” without 
bsequent to the issuance of the policy, since 

mership and as to 
ce a ‘the psn and since the clause created an inde- 
for the separate benefit of the mortgagee which was 
continued until rendered inv 
dstein v. National Liberty Insurance Company of 
—6 U. S. Daily, 259, April 1, 1931. 


Journal of the Court of 


CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


| 
e 


insurance—Avoidance of policy—Breach of warranty—Validity 


policy as to the owner for breach of warranty in 
tion of which the owner was the principal stock- 
“in the course of construction” would not 


der a standard mortgagee clause which 
the mortgagee’s interest is concerned, 


construction were acts of the 


alid by a subsequent act 


decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on method of making relieved taps is 
affirmed. 

No. 2657. Ex parte Christian L. Schneider. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in window weights is af- 
firmed. 

No. 2598. Ex parte Hyman Lavinthal. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on method of making rubber heels is 
affirmed. 

No. 2633. Ex parte John W. Marden et al. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims in appellants’ appli- 
cation for a patent on improvement in 
ductile thorium and method of making the 
same is affirmed. 

No. 2640. Revere Sugar Refinery Vv. 
Joseph G. Salvato. Opinion by Hatfield, 
Associate Judge. The decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents dismissing the Op- 
position of appellant to the registration 
by appellee of a trade mark for canned 
goods is reversed. Garrett, J., concurs in 
the conclusion. 

No. 2658. Ex parte Christian L. Schneider. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rejecting certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent on improvement in win- 
dow-sash weights is affirmed. 

No. 2643. Ex parte Thomas E. Murray. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rfejecting certain claims of appellant's ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
boiler structure is affirmed. 

No. 2649. Ex parte Ralph F. Symonds. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
rejecting certain claims of appeliant’s ap- 
plication for a patent on improvements in 
trawl doors is reversed as to claims 3, 8, 9, 
and 10, and affirmed as to claim 11. 

No. 2659. The J. B. Williams Company 
v. Ernest W. Williams. Opinion by Gar- 
rett, Associate Judge. The decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents dismissing the 
opposition of appellant to the registration 
by appellee of a trade mark for cream to be 
used after shaving is reversed. 

No. 2662. Ex parte Leander A. Cogswell. 
Opinion by Garrett, Asociate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying application of appellant for the re- 
issue of a patent on improvement in au- 
tomatic gate-controlling and marker-trip- 
ping mechanism is affirmed. 

No. 2646. Ex parte Robert W. Lord. Opin- 
fon by Lenroot. Associate Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting appellant's application for a patent 
om improvements in passenger holding de- 
vices for automobiles and other vehicles is 
affirmed. 

No. 2647. Ex parte Patrick P. La Mon- 
tagne. Opinion by Lenroot, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Pat- 
ent Appeals denying appellant's application 
for a patent on improvements in hosiery is 
affirmed. 

No. 2654. Ex parte Robert Douglas. Opin- 
fon by Lenroot, Asociate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent on improvement in pec- 
tin and process of preparing same is af- 
firmed. 

No. 2503. Jantzen Knitting Mills v. West 
Coast Knitting Mills. Opinion by Lenroot, 
Associate Judge. Trade mark for swim- 
ming suits. Petition of appellant for re- 
hearing denied. Bland, J., dissents 

No. 2603. United States Gypsum Company 
v. Plastoid Products, Inc. Trade mark for 
onstruction material. Petition of appellant 
for rehearing denied. 

No. 2865. Ex parte Aloysius J. Cawley. 
Improvement in_ electro-optical system. 
Dismissed upon motion of appellant. 

No. Frank Jardine v. Adolph L. Nel- 
son and Otto Carter Berry. Motion of 
Frank Jardine for leave to file petition 
of appeal, nuc pro tunc, denied 

No. 2864. Ex parte Charles Ward Hall. 
Motion of appellant for leave to file brief 
instanter denied. 

No. 2870. Ex parte John B. Burnham. 
Motion of apellant for leave to file brief 
instanter granted. 








| applied, U. S. Webb, the Attorney General 


| sioner dividends on stocks not having a 





|nontaxable income because the situs of 


| terpretation of the law is correct we are 
|}not here called upon to decide. 


| 





Californie Ruling 
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On Taxability of 
Stock Dividends 


State Attorney General Finds 
They Should Not Be In- 
cluded in Earnings Sub- 
ject to Allocation 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., March 31. 
In computing the corporate franchise 


| levy, taxable dividends should not be in- 


cluded in earnings or income subject to 
allocation, but are to be added to income 
after the allocation percentage has been 


of California, has ruled. 

“It is my understanding,” the opinion 
says, “that under the present practice 
adopted by the Franchise Tax Commis- 


situs in this State and not paid to the 
corporations in this State are not re- 
quired to be returned as a part of gross 
income, either before or after allocation 
of business. 

“In other words, it is assumed to be 
the stocks as well as the dividends are 
outside of this State. Whether that in- 


We do 
not now express any opinion thereon. 
Where, however, the stocks have a situs 
in this State and the dividends are paid 
to the corporation in this State, it is the 
practice of the Commissioner to tax such 





| dividends under paragraph th) of sec- 


| 


tion 8, and they are not subject to the 
allocation provisions of section 10.” 


Method of Computation 


Explaining the method of computing 
the California proportion of a taxable 
dividend under section 8(h), the opinion 


| said: 


| both within and without this State may 


; without this State. 


|certained according 


|income is added all dividends received 
from other corporations, and there is then 
| allowed as a deduction so much of the 
| dividends as the amount of income (of 
|the dividend paying corporation) 
| business done in this State bears to the 
; total business done. 


| dividends received from other corpora- 


| tion 








| 200 added to the $10,000 net income makes 


|be deducted so much of the $1,200 as 


| tition, 


“A corporation which is doing business 


receive dividends from income earned by 
another corporation or other corporations 
which are also doing business within and 


“In such a case the net income of the 
corporation from its own business is as- 
to the allocation 
methods prescribed in section 10. To that 


from 


“For illustration: Corporation “A” has 
a gross income of $100,000. Of that gross 
income $50,000 is derived from its own 
business done in this State, exclusive of 


tions. After making the allowable de- 
ductions, the corporation has from its 
own business done in this State a net 
income of $10,000. 

“During the taxable year the corpora- | 
received dividends of $1,200 from| 
corporation “B,” doing business both 
within and without this State. This $1,- 


$11,200. From that amount there should | 


the amount of the income of “B” from 
business done by it within this State 
bears to “B’s” total business. If “B’s” to- 
tal business was $60,000, of which $20,000 
was done in this State, the proportion 
is one-third; therefore, from “A’s” in- 
come of $11,200 there should be deducted 
$400 (or one-third of the dividends of 
$1,200), leaving a taxable net income of | 
$10,000.” | 





Tax on Masonic Temple 
Held to Apply in Kansas 


TopeKa, Kans., March 31 

A Masonic temple is not exempt from 
property taxes, the Kansas Supreme Court 
has just held in a case entitled the Man- 
hattan Masonic Temple Association y. 
Viola Rhodes, as County Treasurer. 

The temple was a_ two-story building 
with basement containing lodge room, 
anterooms, lobby and cloakrooms, a club- 
room, kitchen and banquet hall, the opin- 
ion explained. Personalty in the temple 
included Masonic books and papers, ritual- 
istic paraphernalia, card tables and billiard 
and pool tables. Lodge meetings and 
social gatherings of Masonic bodies were 
held in the temple. The temple had no 
rental income and was maintained by 
contributions from the Masonic organiza- 
tions which used it. 

: In Kansas, “taxation is the rule; exemp- 
tion is the exception, and statutes grant- 
ing exemption from taxation are strictly | 
construed,” the court declared. . 











Ruling Given in Bay State 
On Tax Law Referendum. 


Boston, Mass., March 31. 

The law (L. 1931, ch. 122) increasing the 
gasoline tax from 2 to 3 cents is not a 
subject for referendum under the State 
Constitution, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, Joseph E. Warner, has 
ruled. | 
Under the Constitution, “no law that 
relates to or that appropriates money for 
the current or ordinary expenses of the 
Commonwealth or for any of its depart- 
ments, boards, commissions or institutions 
shall be the subject of a referendum pe- 

” the opinion explained. 





Bill to Adopt Revenue Act 
Held to Be Constitutional | 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir., March 31. 

The bill (A. 436) proposing the adoption 
of the Federal Revenue Act of 1928 is not 
unconstitutional, the Attorney General of 
California, U. S. Webb, has ruled. 

The proposed legislation would not be 
construed so as to includ? future amend- 
ments by Congress to the Income Tax Act, 
the opinion explained, citing Featherstone 
v. Norman, 170 Ga. 370 153 S. E. 58. 


Cases in Court of Customs 
And Patent Appeals Listed | 


Assignment of Customs Cases 
April 1 


No. 3391. Boni v. United States: s 
English periodical. i oes ae 
No. 3383. Kennedy v. United States: re- 


mission—leather luggage. 
No. 3404. Salemi v. United States; 


bed- 
spreads and fringes—entireties. 


No. 3386. Hawley v. United States; wip- 
ing rags. 
No. 3398. United States v. Jabara; lace 
articles of cotton yarn. 
April 2 
No. 3395. Boker v. United States; toys— 


boycraft construction sets. 

No. 3400. American Foundation v. United 
States; carillon—musical instruments. 

No. 3412. United States v. New York Mer- 
chandise Co.; handbags. 

No. 3396. Ford v. United States: Amer- 
ican-made aluminum castings from Canada. 

No. 3347. United States v. Franklin; bath 
tablets. 

April 3 





No. 3402. United States v. Bernstein; 
dressed dogskins. 
No. 3365. United States v. Wanamaker; 


wool tapestry—works of art 
No. 3385. Hinkle v. United States; 
tiques—regulations. 


an- 


Avrnontzen Statements Onty Art Presentep Henern, Berne 
Pus.isHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States Dany 














FRANKFORT, Ky., March 31. 
| A person who is not subject to the 
| State sales tax may not maintain an ac- 
| tion to contest its validity, the Kentucky 
| Court of Appeals has just held in a case 
| entitled Forrest Moore v. State Board of 
| Charities and Correction. “It is mani- 


Board of Tax Appeals 
‘ 
William H. Upmeyer. Docket No. 11641. | T - M N t 
Upon the evidence held that the | 0 ax ay 0 
purchase by petitioner in 1910 of a | - 
house which he used as a residence 7 . 
was not a transaction entered into for ontest \ a l ity 
is allowable. —_—_—_—_— 
The Kansas City Southern Railway Com- | 
pany and Affiliated Companies. Docket | Kentucky Appellate Court 
Holds Only Representa- 
1. The amounts paid the petitioner 
under section 209 of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 held to be income 
within the meaning of the constitu- 
petitioner’s property during the pe- 
riod of Federal control allocated in 
conformity with decisions in Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co., 16 B. T. A. 


Announces Decisions 
profit and that upon its sale in a sub- 
Nos. 22668, 35527, 35528, 35529, 35530, | 
tive of Class Affected Can 
tion and taxable to it in 1920. 
264; Kansas City Southern Railway 


Party Not Liabl 
Promulgated March 31, 1931 
sequent year at a loss no deduction 
35531. 
Challenge Sales Levy 
2. Compensation for the use of the 
Co. et al., 16 B. T. A. 665. 


3. Materials and supplies received 
from the Director General of Rail- 
roads on March 1, 1920, should be 
charged into costs of maintenance at 
the book value of materials and sup- 
plies af the same quantity, quality 
and relative usefulness turned over to 
the Government on Dec. 31, 1918. 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, 17 B. T. A. 1135. 

4. Estimated revenues accrued as 
income in 1920 held to be income in 
that year. 

5. Claim for loss on account of un- 
dermaintenance during Federal con- 
trol disallowed. 


6. Amounts spent to improve, re- 
place or restore capital assets dam- 
aged or destroyed during the period 
of Federal control and for which pe- 
tioner was reimbursed by an allow- 
ance for undermaintenance are not 
deductible from operating income as 
ordinary and necessary expenses. 


Louis Kuhn. Docket No. 28778. 

The respondent's disallowance of 
claimed deduction from petitioner's 
gross income for 1925 as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses of ac- 
countants’ and attorneys’ fees paid by 
petitioner in that year in contesting 
the assessment of Wisconsin State in- 
come taxes for the years 1918 and 
approvedin the absence of evidence 
that the transaction giving rise to such 
assessments were incidents of peti- 
tioner’s business. 


Rodman E. Griscom. Docket No. 32750. 

1. Petitioner’s father died Nov. 10, 
1912, leaving a will under the terms 
of which the residue of his estate was 
to be held in trust and the income 
paid to petitioner’s mother during her 
life, and at her death one-fifth of the 
principal was to be paid over to the 
petitioner. The petitioner's mother 
died Feb. 28, 1923, and there were dis- 
tributed to petitioner on July 17, 1923, 
certain securities which had formed a 
part of his father’s estate. The peti- 
tioner sold certain of these securities 
in 1921 and 1925. Held that the basis 
to be employed in determining gain 
or loss on the 'sales was the fair mar- 
ket value of the shares on March 1, 
1913. 

2. In 1925 the petitioner sold certain 
securities a part of which came from 
his father’s estate and a part of which 
were acquired subsequent to July 1, 
1923. Held that a part constituted 
“capital assets” and that a part did 
not. 


Philip W. Blood, Fred H. Vickary, and | 
Henry R. Mayo, Executors of the Will 
of Arthur J. Blood. Docket No. 39488. 


1. The value of shares of stock of 
J. B. Blood Co. for estate tax pur- 
poses determined. 

2. The decedent’s life was insured 
by a number of policies under the 
terms of some of which the decedent 
had the right to change the benefi- 
ciary up to the date of his death while 
under the terms of others he had ab- 
solutely parted with his right to 
change the beneficiary. Held, that 
no part of the value of those policies 
payable to other beneficiaries than 
the decedent's e-2cutors or his es- 
tate as to which the decedent had no 
right to change the beneficiary up to 
the date of his death should be in- 
cluded in the gross estate. 

3. The decedent left a residuary 
estate which might be invaded within 
the discretion of trustees for payment 
or distribution to the decedent's widow 
during the period of her life after 
which, if the residuary estate had not 
been exhausted, certain amounts were 
to be paid to charitable institutions. 
Held, that the specified amounts of 
such contingent bequests are not de- 
ductible from the gross estate. 

4. The value of real estate owned by 
the decedent and wife as tenants by 
the entirety at date of decedent’s 
death was properly included in the 
gross estate of the decedent. 
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ROOM & BATH 


$250 
WITHOUT BATH 
$190 « $210 


Now for a few dollars more 
than the ordinary room rates, 
you can travel the “room-and- 
bath” way. Every comfort on 
these liners of the Great White 
Fleet ...wide, breeze-swept 
decks for dancing,deck games, 
promenading...all outside 
rooms ...unexcelled cuisine. 
Three sailings weekly from New York 


OTHER CRUISES 
Havana, 10-Day Tour’. . . $130"up 
Jamaica, 13-Day Tour’. . . $175 up 
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No. 3390. Merck y. United States; sugar 
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fest,” the opinion declared, “that a rep- 
resentative of the class of taxpayers 
which will have to bear the burden of the 
tax should be made a party to this suit.” 

“Of the five or six grounds relied upon 
| by the appellant to establish the uncon- 
Stitutionality of the gross sales tax law, 
the most important one probably is that 
which asserts that the tax rate prescribed 
by the gross sales tax law is prohibitory 
| and confiscatory on the class of retail 
mérchants who will have to pay it,” the 
| Kentucky court said. “It is obvious from 
our statement of the case that the ap- 
;Pellant in no true sense represents the 
‘class of taxpayers upon whom the burden 
| of the gross sales tax law, if constitutional 
| will fall, and should we, on the showing 
made in this record, hold the act to be 
| constitutional, we would affect in a most 
serious way the rights of those who, after 
all, are the real parties in interest and 
who would never have been given an op- 
| portunity to be heard. Indeed, it might 
be «.gued, with what soundness we ex- 
pressly do not say, that they would ‘not 
even be bound by the decision in this case 
| because of the lack of representation.” 


| ~ 





Women on Juries 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 31.—The Illi- 
nois statute providing for service by 
women on juries has just been held by 
Judge FitzHenry of the District Court for 
the Southern District of Illinois to apply 
to juries in Federal trial courts. 
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We Still 
Need Our 
Railroads 











A Message from 
L. A. Downs, President 
Illinois Central System. 





This is,a vast country, 
with long distances to be 
covered and large areas 
remote from seacoasts. 
Railroads are peculiarly 
fitted to its transporta- 
tion needs. 





Railway service, pur- 
chases, employment and 
taxes have contributed 
greatly to the upbuilding 
of the country. These 
contributions must be 
continued. 
















We still need our 
railroads. 





Yet many business 
men are using other 
methods of transporta- 
tion, confident that the 
railroads will somehow 
get along and be avail- 
able when needed. 





This is a dangerous 
idea. No farmer expects 
to work his horses and 
feed them only when he 
wants to work them. 
Railroads too must live 
in order to work. 








Constructive criticism 
and suggestions are in- 
vited. 


a 


Chicago, April 1, 1931 







This progressive railroad 
has exerted a large influ- 
ence upon the development 
of agriculture, industry, 
population and wealth in 
the great Mississippi Valley. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Held Not to Bar | 


Insurance Claim 


Standard Mortgagee Clause 
Construed to Preserve 
Rights on Policy After 
Breach of Warranty 

Avpany, N. Y. 
Morris J. GOLDSTEIN 
v. 
NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA ET AL. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 81. 

Appeal by defendant National Liberty In- 
surance Company of America from or- 
der of Appellate Division, Second De- 
partment, reversing on law and facts a 
judgment of trial term (jury trial) 
dismissing complaint upon the merits 
and granting a new trial. 

Louis S. Posner for appellant; FranK C. 
LavuGHLIN for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 


Pounp, J—This is an action on a policy 
of fire insuranee brought by plaintiff as | 
mortgagee under a standard mortgagee 
clause, of real property in Nassau County, 





to recover for a fire loss thereon Th 
title to the premises was in the inddi- 
vidual “Abraham B. Schlowsky.” The 


insurance policy insured the corporation 
“A.B. Schlowsky, Inc.,” although the in; 
dividual was the owner of the corporate 
stock. The buildings were described in 
the policy as “in course of construction.” 
The insurer defends on the ground of 
breach of warranty (1) in that the in- 
terest of the insured was other than that 
of unconditional and sole ownership and 
(2) in that the buildings were not “In 
course of construction” in that construc- 
tion work had been abandoned thereon 
for a period of five months before the 
polecy was issued. The trial court dis- 
missed the complaint on the ground that 
the defense of breach of warranty that 
the buildings were “in course of ¢on- 
struction” was established. The appellate 
division reversed on the ground that 
“there were facts presented which re- 
quired the submission of the case to the 
jury.” 

If we were to proceed on the theory 
that a policy of fire insurance, invalid 
in its inception as to the insured by 
reason of breach of warranty as to owner- 
ship and nature of occupancy, was in- 
valid as to the mortgagee under the stand- 
ard mortgagee clause, we might find at 
least two questions of fact for the jury: 
(a) Is the corporation so completely an 
entity, apart from the individual owne? 
of its stock, as to prevent a recovery 
on the policy by the individual who owns 
all or substantially all the stock? ‘b) 
Were the buildings correctly described as 
“in course of construction” when construc- 
tion had been suspended for a consider- 
able period from lack of funds to con- 
tinue the work? 

Independent Contract 

But these questions fade out of the 
case if we hold as matter of law that 
the standard mortgagee clause creates an 
independent contract of insurance for the 
separate benefit of the mortgagee which 
is valid and enforceable in its inception 
and so continues until rendered invalid 
by a subsequent act or neglect of the 
mortgagee. 

The gradual evolution of the mort- 
gagee’s rights may be traced in the re- 
ports. In Grosvenor v. Atlantic Fire Ins. 
(17 N. Y. 391) it was held under 
the old clause reading “loss if any pay- 
able to X as his mortgage interest may 
appear,” that where a fire insurance policy 
names the owner of the property as the 
person insured and declares the damages 
in case of loss to be payable to another 
person therein named as mortgagee, the 
latter can not recover in case of a breach 
of the conditions of the policy by the 
mortgagor. So when the insured had 
conveyed the property after the policy 
had been issued he had no _ insurable | 
interest at the time of the fire and,no 
claim for indemnity and the mortgagee 
stood in no better position. “The: mort-| 
gagor must sustain a loss for which the 
insurers were liable before the party ap- 
pointed to receive the money would have 
a right to claim it.” 


The standard mortgagee clause _ is 
drawn more adequately to protect the 
mortgagee. It provides: 

“Loss or damage, if any, under this 


policy, shel be payable to M. J. Gold- 
stein as mortgagee, ‘or trustee) as in- 
terest may appear, and this insurance, 
as to the interest of the mortgagee ‘or 
trustee) only therein shall not be invali- 
dated by any act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor, or owner of the within described | 
property, nor by any foreclosure or other 
proceedings or notice of sale relating to 
the property, nor by any change in the 
title or ownership of the property, nor 
by the occupation of the premises for pur- 
poses more hazardous than are permitted 
by this policy; provided, that in case the 
mortgagor or owner shall neglect to pay 
anv premium due under this policy, the 
mortgagee ‘(or trustee) shall, on demand, 
Pay the same.” 

The insurance company contends that 
this clause is predicated upon a policy 
valid in its inception and does not apply 
to a policy void as to the insured by rea- | 
son of breach of warranty as to owner- 
ship or nature of occupancy. It urges 
sthat ihe question is not an open one in 
this court. In Graham v. Firemen’s In- 
surance Company (87 N. Y. 69) the mort- 
gagee clause read as follows: 

“It is hereby agreed, that this insur- 
ance, as to the interest of the mortgagee 
only therein, shall not be invalidated by 
any act or neglect of the mortgagor or 
owner of the property insured, nor by 
the occupation of the premises for pur- 
poses more hazardous than are permitted 
by this policy.” 

The owner of the insured premises was 
an infant three years of age. The court 
held that a misrepresentation as to the 
ownership of the insured premises made | 
by the applicant for insurance was not 
an “act or neglect of the mortgagor or 
owner of the property insured.” The 
court said: 

“This clause provides that the interest 
of the mortgagee shall not be invalidated 
by any act or neglect of the mortgagor | 
or owner of the property, and it clearly 
contemplated a case where the owner 
could act or could neglect, and not a case 
where the policy was issued in the name 
of an infant, who, by reason of its inca- 
pacity, could not furnish any protection 
to the company whatever.” (Graham v. 
Fireman's Insurance Company, supra, p. 
78.) Nothing else was essential to the 
decision. 

Here we have, on the contrary, acts or | 
neglects of the owner of the property, first | 
in taking out the dnmsurance in the cor- 
porate name instead of iis own name, | 
and secondly, in describing the premises 
as “in course of construction.’ These acts 
or neglects, if they are breaches of war- 
ranty as to him, come clearly within the 
language of the mortgagee clause. If we| 
were to add to the words of the clause | 
the further words. “subsequent to the is- 
suance of the policy” we would be limit- 








ing its terms by construction without 
justification or excuse. _ | 
So it has been held in Reed v. Fire-| 


man’s Ins. Co. 
the court said: 
“It (insurance company) has independ- 


(81 N. J. Law, 523), where | 


Acts Connecticut Utility | 


Proposals Defeated 


Legislature Rejects Measures| 
Embodying Recommenda- 
tions of Governor 


HartForD, CONN., March 31. 

Measures embodying the recommenda- 
tions of Governor Wilbur L. Cross relate 
ing to public utilities have been rejected 
by the Legislature. | 

A bill (S. 434) providing for contro] by 
the Public Utilities Commission of financ- 
‘ing of utilities; a bill (S. 436) to require | 
the filing with the Commission of all 
agreements between utilities and providing 
for more publicity of rate schedules, and 
a bill (S. 437) permitting the Commission 
to initiate proceedings on its own motion | 
were voted down by the House. The same} 
measures ‘iad previously been rejected by 
the Senate. 

Another measure, providing for the use 
by local utilities of accounting systems 
used by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, was withdrawn by Senator 
Bergin. 


Measure to Amend 
State Compensation 


Act Passed in Ohio 





Higher Benefits for Certain 
Injuries Are Included 
Among Provisions of Bill 
Approved by House 


Cor umBuUs, OHIO, March 31. 


The Ohio House of Representatives has 
passed amended Senate bill 186, the agreed 
bill betweén the manufacturers and or- 
ganized labor of Ohio amending the; 
Workmen's Compensation Act. The House 
made only minor amendments in the title 
of the bill which previously was passed 
in the Senate. If the Senate concurs 
in the amendments, the bill will go to 
Governor George White for his signa- 
ture. 

Among the new features written into 
the act are those increasing compensa- 
tion for certain injuries, adding ‘three oc- 
cupational diseases to those which are 
compensable, increasing the allowance for 
funeral expenses from $150 to $200, 
providing for the destruction of inflam- 
mable photographic negative records 
which under the old act could not be dis- 
posed of, but which constitute a fire haz- 
ard. 








Occupational Diseases Added 
Occupational diseases added to the com- 


pensable list are: Chrome ulceration of 
the skin or nasal passages, potassium 
cyanide poisoning, and sulphur dioxide 
poisoning. 


Increased compensation would be given 
in the following cases: 

In case of injury resulting in partial 
disability, the maximum total sum allowed 
would be $4,000 instead of $3°750, as now. 

Loss of a hand, 662-% per cent of the 
average weekly wages during 165 weeks 
instead of during 150 weeks. 

Loss of an arm, 662-3 per cent 
average weekly wages during 215 
instead of during 200 weeks. 

Loss of a foot, 662-3 per cent of the 
average weekly wages during 140 weeks in- 
stead of during 125 weeks. 

Loss of a leg, 66 2-3 per cent of the aver- 
age weekly wages during 190 weeks in- 
stead of during 175 weeks. 

Loss of the sight of an eye, 662-3 per | 
cent of the average weekly wages during 
125 weeks instead of for “loss of an eye’ | 
at the same rate for 100 weeks. | 

Permanent partial loss of sight of an 
eye, 66 2-3 per cent of the average weekly | 
wages for such portion of 125 weeks as/ 
the Commission may determine, based on 
the percentage of vision actually lost. 
Previously the length of time had been 
100 weeks instead of 125 weeks. 


of the 
weeks 






ently promised to pay the meortgagee’s 
loss and has represented the instrument | 
to be a policy, and has, by referring to it. 
made of that instrument as a valid 
subsisting agreement for the purpose of 
more definitely, by such reference, mani- 
festing its contract with the mortgag 
Therefore, the wording of the clause should 
be taken distinctly to declare that the pol- 
icy is valid and enforceable, and will so 
continue until rendered invalid by a subse- 
quent act or neglect. The words of the 
clause, ‘loss shall be payable,’ amount to 
a waiver by the company, in favor of the 
mortgagee, of the effect of any prior or 
contemporaneous act of the owner which 
would have a vitiating effect upon the 
policy,” 

and by a strong preponderance of author- 
ity elsewhere. (Union Trust Co. v. Phila- 
delphia Fire Marine Ins. Co., 127 Me 
528, and cases cited.) 

The holding is also in accord with the 
principle stated in Hastings v. Westchester 
Fire Inc. Co. (73 N. Y. 141), in which the 
court said: 

“It (the mortgagee clause) was an inde- 
pendent agreement partaking in no sense 
of the character of an assignment of a 
policy of insurance, but one in which the 
mortgagees were recognized as a separate 
party, having distinct rights, and entitled 
to receive the full amount of insurance 
money, without any regard whatever to 
the owner of the property.” 

It follows that a policy of fire insurance 
in the standard form, which is void as to 
the owner, because of his breach of the 
warranty as to ownership and occupancy 
may under the standard morgtgee clause 
be valid as to a mortgagee. Order affirmed 
and judgment absolute ordered against 
the appellant on the stipulation, with costs 
in all courts. 
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Wyoming Enacts 
10 Laws Relating 


To Insurance 


Legislature Indefinitely Post-. 
pones Four Measures) 


Which Lacked Approval | 


Of State Commissioner | 





CHEYENNE, Wyo., March 31. | 

During the 40-day session of the 1931 | 
Wyoming Legislature 14 measures relat- | 
ing to insurance were introduced and of 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Theo- | 
dore Thulemeyer. The other four were! 
indefinitely postponed. | 
Six of the successful bills originated with | 
the State Insurance Department, he said, 
three were drawn up by the Department | 
by request and the remaining measure | 
which passed had the full approval of | 
None of the defeated | 
bills had the Commissioner's approval, and 
one amendment was attached to the entire 
list of insurance bills which were enacted 


into law. The following additional in- 
formation was made available by Mr. 
Thulemeyer: | 


Inheritance Tax Exemption 

Greater exemption from inheritance tax 
on life insurance policies under certain 
conditions is provided in a new law. Pol- 
icies made payable to a named beneficiary 
other than the insured’s estate are entirely | 
exempt from inheritance tax, and permis- 
sion is granted to name a trustee or trust 
company, in which event there is full ex- 
emption provided no part of the value of | 
the policy goes to the estate. | 

One of the most important of the new} 
laws is the act which prohibits all life 
insurance companies, their agents, officers | 
or other employes “from offering, selling, 
issuing or delivering any stock, benefit 
certificates, securties, bonds advisory board 
contracts, or agreements” promising re- 
turns and profits as an inducement to in- 
surance. 

The standard provisions for life con- 
tracts are altered by changing the -via- 
tion clause to conform with the decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals in the 
case of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. v. 
Conway. The five-year deferred dividend 
also is eliminated by this law. 

Graded Death Benefits 

By modifying certain provisions in life 
policies, one new law permits graded 
death benefits at ages 1 to 10. 

A minimum paid up capital of $200,000, 
instead of $100,000 as formerly, is required 
for all companies except those doing a} 
surety business. 

Power to make all reasonable rules and 
regulations necessary to enforce the laws 
of the State relating to the insurance 
business and to revoke licenses for proved 
violations of the Department’s regulations 
is granted in another statute. The effect 
of this law is to enlarge the powers of 
the Insurance Commissioner to include 
jurisdiction over the companies in these 
respects as well as over agents. 


West Virginia Engineer | 
Joins Federal Road Bureau | 


CuHarLESTON, W. Va., March 31. } 

H. J. Spelman, Chief Engineer of the} 
State Road Commission, has resigned to} 
take a position with the United States) 
Bureau of Roads in Washington, it is an- | 
nounced by the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, C. P. Fortney. 


Television Planned | 

On Extreme Waves) 

Applicant Would Use Upper | 
Portion of Radio Spectrum 


Authority to experiment with television 
transmission in the upper portions of the 
radio spectrum, beyond the recognized 
limit of 23,000 kilocycles, was requested 
of the Federal Radio Commission in an 
application just filed by Radio Pictures, 
Inc., Long Island, N. Y. / : 

John V. L. Hogan, radio engineer, and 
licensee for the experimental televisions 
Station W2XAR, at Long Island, asked 
the Commission to permit him to utilize 
frequencies ranging up to and above 
401,000 kilocycles in visual transmission. 
The five experimental visual broadcasting 
channels set aside by the Commission are 
in the continental short-wave spectrum, 
ranging from 1,500 to 6,000 kilocycles, each 
channel being 100 kilocycles wide or 10 
times the width of the ordinary broad- 
casting channel. Other applications re- 
ceived by the Commission, relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, are 
as follows: ; 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W2XAR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
N. Y¥., modification of experimental license 
for additional frequencies. 

W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., By- 
berry, Pa., renewal of relay broadcasting li- 
cense for 6,060, 9.590 ke., 1 kw. 

KGUC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fort Worth 
Tex., license covering construction permit for 
3,484, 5.630 ke., 50 w 

WPDT. Police Department, 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to Sept. 18, 1931. 

WNB, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lawrenceville, N. J., modification of construc- 
tion permit for change in frequency to 5.875, 
10,675 ke. and extension of completion date 
t ec. 1, 1931 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc.. portable 
1 of special experimental license; plane 
1 of experimental! license 

roadcasting applications: 

WMAZ Jun Chamber 
Macon a.. license to cover 
mit granted Jan. 23, 1931, 
equipment 

WO@. Unity 
Tracy Street, Kansas City, Mo., request for 
afithority to voluntarily assign license to 
Broadcasting Company. | 


Kokomo, Ind., 







of Commerce, 
construction per- 
for change in 
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“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


In San F rancisco: 


Census Tabulation Fixes An- 


nual Total at More Than 
$1,500,000,000 


ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in San Fran- 
cisco, exceeds $1,500,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. | 


The volume of business done by the | 
1,460 wholesalers proper in San Francisco 
in 1929 amounted to $736,790,713. Those | 
wholesalers employed 18,260 men and| 
women, paid them $37,658,112 in salaries | 
and wages, and carried stock at the close | 


| 
| 
A preliminary tabulation of data tral 


of $78,280,588. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 1,317 establishments in the! 
San Francisco wholesale field, such as 
manufacturers’ sales branches, and buik | 
tank stations in the petroleum industry, | 
etc., and “functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
of which are similar to those of whole- | 
salers. 

The total volume of business trans- 
aected by those establishments amounted | 
to $842,666,098 in 1929. Those establish- 
ments gave employment to 14,736 men and | 
women, paid them $31,322,532 in salaries 
and wages, and carried stocks at the close 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value 
of $50,994,616. ‘ 

The total volume of business trans- 
acted by all establishmen®s in the San 
Francisco wholesale field in 1929 amounted 
to $1,579,456,811—Jssued by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


—______ | 
Ice Companies in Texas 
Held Not to Be Utilities 


Austin, Tex., March 31. | 
The manufacture and distribution of ice 
does not constitute the business of a public 
utility, according to a decision by Judge | 
J. D. Moore in the State District Court | 
here’ in a suit of the State v. Gulf States 
Utilities Company for collection of fran- 
chise taxes. 


Ice companies have paid into the State 
treasury, under protest, more than $100,000 | 
in franchise taxes computed on the rates 
applicable to public utilities, it was shown | 
at the trial. 


Inquiry Asked in California | 
Into Compensation Costs 


SacRAMENTO, CaLiF., March 31. | 

A resolution has been introduced in the | 
California Senate by J. M. Inman to} 
| 


create a special committee of five State | 
Senators “to investigate generally into 
the present system of rates, charges, | 
classifications, coverage and policy forms” | 
of workmen's compensation insurance in 
the State. The committee would report 
its findings and recommendations to the 


| securities 
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[Lower Gas Rates 


Described at Federal Inquiry |p Augusta, Ga., 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Finance 


Activities of New England Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 4 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
appearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission’s investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 27, 
continued in the issues of March 28, 
30 and 31, and proceeds as follows: 


water rights, such entry being in connec- 


| 


at $174, making the valuation $2,625 000, 
and the excess above par $1,125,000. That 
accounted for the $2,000,000 adjustment of 


| Value in the real estate and water rights | 


account. 
Q. Were there any sales or transfers of 


| property, the adjusted value of which was 


$1,908,710? 
A. Yes, sales of land and water rights 


|included in the adjusted value of $1,908,- 
Q. You have already told us about the | 
this number 10 became laws, according to|°f 1929 with an approximate cost value | initial entry pertaining to real estate and 


tion with the merger in 1915 of the New| 


England Power Company of Maine with 
the New England Company. 
any changes in this account subsequent 
to that time? 

A. Yes. An adjustment of the ledger 
value as of June 30, 1916, was made in 
March, 1917. The ledger value before 
adjustment was $3,908,710, a small lot hav- 


Were there | 


ing been sold in April, 1916, for $100, and | 


additional land costing $7,000, having been 


purchased in May, 1916. This adjustment | 
reduced the ledger value of real estate | 


and water rights to $1,908,710, a reduction 
of $2,000,000, and was accomplished by 


| increasing the ledger value of certain se- 


curities owned. 

Attachments to New England Company 
Voucher No. 1676, March, 1917, transfer- 
ring the $2,000,000 from plant and prop- 
erty account to securities owned account 
read as follows: 


Plant and property investment: Lands, | 


$1,908,710; excess valuation above par of 
itemized in securities invest- 
ment, $2,000,000; construction advances, 
$227,984.33; total, $4,136,694.33, which is 
the ledger value of the plant and prop- 
erty investment and construction ad- 
vances before adjustments. 

The securities investment before ad- 
justments totals $6,183,100. Two million 
dollars of the plant and property invest- 
ment was transferred to securities invest- 
ment and added to the then existing led- 
ger value of the following securities: 

Three million five hundred thousand 
dollars par value of New England Power 
Company common is valued at $125, mak- 
ing the valuation $4,375,000, and excess 
value above par $875,000; $1,500,000 par 


| value.of Connecticut River Power Com- 


pany of New Hampshire common is valued 


Senate at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. 

In the introduction to the resolution it 
is declared that the cost of maintaining 
the workmen’s compensation system “has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds until 
it has assumed proportions which make it 
an unbearable burden upon the affected 
industries.” 

“The possibility of continuing the sys- 
tem must necessarily be dependent upon 
its cost remaining at a level which does 
not unduly burden the various industries,” 
it is further stated. 


710 were as follows: 
Sales of Property 


Valued at $1,908,710 


In 1916 land was sold to New England 
Power Company for $50,000; various small 
parcels of land were sold to various indi- 
viduals for $4,625, and certain rights were 
sold to the New England Power Company 
on Jan. 2, 1926, for $500,000, making the 
total sales of land and water rights, 
$554,625. 

Q. What was that item of $500,000? 

A. It represents the price paid by the 
New England Power Company for the 
right to develop the Deerfield River up 
to the head of Monroe Bridgé Pond and 
the Vermont-Massachusetts State line. 

Q. What was the general policy of the 
holding company, the New England Com- 
pany, with respect to the recording of the 
securities purchased? 

A. It was the general policy to record 
security purchases at par or face value, 
and if purchase price was above or below 
par the premium or discount was debited 
or credited to some suspense account. 
Sales of securities were recorded in the 
same manner. 

There were three exceptions to the 
above method. Th purchase of Deerfield 
Valley Paper Company first mortgage 
bonds, Hoosac Tunnel and Railroad capi- 
tal stock, and the common and preferred 
stocks of the Mascoma Light and Power 
Company. The first two named securities 
went in and out of accounts at the same 
price, and the stocks of the latter named 
company were in the account at cost 
price at date of transfer of assets to the 
New England Power Association. 


Transfer of Securities 


To Association Shown 
Q. Can you recapitulate what is shown 
regarding securities transferred to the 


| New England Power Association? 


A. The total par value of common stocks 
transferred was $12,267,700, which was 
oo at a total ledger value of $14,554,- 

Q. Carried on whose books at that led- 
ger value? 

A. The New England Company’s. 

Q. This was an excess above par of 
how much? 

A. $2,287,100. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of April 2. 


| Denied by Court 


Federal Tribunal Enjoins 
| State Public Service Com- 
mission From Enforce- 


| ment of New Schedule 





ATLanTA, Ga., March 31.—An interlocu- 
tory injunction has been issued by a three- 
judge statutory court in the District Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia 
| against the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission, restraining enforcement of a new 
schedule of gas rates to be charged in 
Augusta by the Georgia Public Utilities 
Company. 

The Commission on Feb. 25 issued an 
order reducing the present gas rate of 
| $1.95 per 1,000 cubic feet for the first 
| 10,000 cubic feet used each month to the 
following schedule: Monthly service 
|charge, 85 cents; $1.50 per 1,000 for the 
| first 2,000 cubic feet; $1.30 per 1,000 for 
the next 3,000; $1.10 per 1,000 for all over 
| 5,000; subject to discount of 10 cents per 
|1,000 for prompt payment; minimum 
charge, $1 per month per meter. 


Investigation Ordered 


The court directed that the $1.95 rate, 
which has been in effect since 1922, shall 
be continued until a special master, I. S. 
Hopkins, of Atlanta, shall have made an 
Investigation and reported his findings 
to the court. 

“It appearing to the court from the af- 
fidavits of complainant,” the decision said, 
that there is probable cause to believe 
that the rates for the furnishing of gas 
to customers in the City of Augusta, Ga., 
and vicinity, to which rates plaintiff is 
limited by the order of the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, adopted on Feb. 25, 
1930, and complained of in said bill, will 
confiscate the property of the plaintiff and 
that if said order is enforced during the 
time required by law for the hearing 
on the said bill and answer and upon such 
other pleadings as may be filed by othez 
persons at interest who may intervene 
therein, the plaintiff will suffer irreparable 
damages pending the hearing and final 
| decree in this cause; and 
| Multiplicity of Suits 


“It appearing to the court that said 
|irreparable damages will be caused by 
the fact that the plaintiff has more than 
|6,000 customers and that the average 
;}monthly bill rendered to each of said 
customers or consumers is between $5 and 
$6; that said bills are due monthly from 
the said customers for gas furnished to 
; them by the plaintiff; that it is imprac- 
|ticable for the plaintiff to enforce such 
collection by actions at law; that the 
plaintiff has no practical way of enforc- 
ing rates and charges except by cutting 
off and refusing gas for default in pay- 
ment of its bills rendered monthly there- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 



























APRIL 1— GOVERNMENT ANQ BUSINESS, 


by Mr. David Lawrence, 


States Daily, Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 8— RAILROADS AND PROSPERITY, 
by Mr. Fred W. Sargent, President, Chicagoand 
North Western Railway Company 
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APRIL 15—ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
“HOLDING COMPANIES,” by Mr. Martin J. Insull, 
President, Middle West Utilities Company 


APRIL 22 — THE FUTURE OF TALKING 
MOTION PICTURES, by Mr. J. E. Otterson, Presi- 
dent, Electrical Research Products, Inc., Subsidiary 
of Western Electric Company, Incorporated. 


Announcing 


a Series of Addresses on 


PRESENT BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


AND CONDITIONS 


é 


by eminent leaders of American 


business, industry, and finance, 


to be presented on the 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


RADIO PROGRAM 


inaugurating 


The FOURTH YEAR of 





Publisher, The United 
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TONIGHT 


To begin this series of ad- 
dresses of timely interest, 
which inaugurate the fourth 
year of this distinctive radio 
program, Mr. David Lawrence 
will speak on “Government 


. “ 
and Business. 


W-R-C 
9 O'CLOCK 


‘the program that does more than entertain’ 


National Retail Dry Go 
Fair, Chicago. 


ction 


MAY 13—acricut 






Corporetion. 


These addresses will be broadcast Wednesday evenings during the months 
of April and May over a nation-wide network of 38 stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Company. A convenient booklet containing 
reprints of all these addresses will be available upon the conclusion of the 
series. A copy will gladly be sent to you at that time. 


ING INDUSTRY, by Mr. 
Armour and Company. 


MAY 20—THE BUILDING INDUSTRY, 
by Mr. Truman S. Morgan, President, F.W, Dodge 
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APRIL 29—pisTRIBUTIGW AND MER- 
CHANDISING, by Mr. D. F. Kelly, President, 


ods Association and The 


MAY 6— BANKING, by Mr. Rome C. 
Stephenson, President, American Bankers Associ- 
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. | . from Gibsonburg, 
The following information relates to transactions on the State of New York. mite stone, in carloads 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that The following symbols are used to designate the States tl ee Y., found unreasonable. 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings in which these securities are made eligible, either by WG. Soest ard velated cheba Mokotio test 
ae Eas f banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New Commercial Convention to |, We ©..v. Alton & Southern Railroad: 
Commissioner astman 0 Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and bE gen art red only ae en b; ean Gone “ Maine, d; Massa- ercla on Rates on fuel ‘oll and on gasoline | and other 
. . . States which issue official lists of specific securities con- chusetts, e; chigan, f; an ermont, g. ° petroleum produc a e A 
The I. C. C. Says Carriers sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been Sales recorded in thousands. Consider Entr o of Goods 5 A gg BP oe ag Ml oh om gna 
Sac 208 | States Sales High Low Last | States Sales High Low Last : * , at Stats 
Must Use Initiative to Meet | AllissChal Mfg deb 5s '37.........+. a 16 102%, 101%, 10134 | NY¥C&Hud R RR mtge 3148 '97.... abcdeg 8 8514 84% 843% For Interior Countries tae teenasee-at tvemodnes poviaen of | 
o.° | Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ‘47..... sa 3 1021 10242 102*2 | NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934........ abcdeg 19 10042 100 10012 With t D t section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
Motor Competition | Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SP........ bedeg 14 106% 10612 10632 | NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (N Y G).. abcdeg 5 107 107107" thou uty : not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
Amer T & T deb 512s ‘43 SF...... gz 25 11 109% 109% | NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37...... abcdt 7 993%, 99 9934 No. 22047.—Jackson Traffic Bureau for Jack- 
a. | AT & S F gen 46 95... ..+-++0+- sbedeg = are 98%e | NYC&StL RR r5'28A'74 (n Co)... abed 18 10S 1B rosie a eer gon Fertilizer Co. v.. Atchison, Topeka & 
" *" AT & F cv deb 4428 '48....600- a z 2 414s C’78(n C abc 3 4 ‘4 San Fe Railway: e on crude bu sul- 
Publication of the full text of a let- | Arace td Sn Lin Ist 48. "38.00... abcefg 2 96% 06% 96% | Ny Conn RE lot 41sec A S30. abd 2 10R Tee | ee ee ne oe sree Dare OmOnd | chan in cartonee: price 00 Mag 31. ste, from 
ter written by Commissioner Joseph | ati Cst L gen unif A 4198 °64...... abcd 5 100 100, 100 | NY Edis Ist & r 6195 A '4l........ abcaf 7 114%, 114% 114%, | “Re republics of the Western Hemisp Gulf’ Hill, Tex. to Jackson, Miss.,’ found un- 
B. Eastman, of the Interstate Com- | B & O Ist 4s July 1 "48... abcd 28 (9714 96% 97 | NY Edis Ist & r 5s B '44.......... abcdf 20 106° 105%, 1053,| Similar to Venice, Trieste and Saloniki at | GUS Mil. Tex. vo octent that it exceeded the 
merce Commission, to Governor Jo- | B & O ist 5s d Jly 1 '48 abcd 20 108% 107%g 108%4 | NY Tel ref 68 A ‘4l...........--- abcde 17 106% 106'2 106%4) which goods are admitted duty free en | combination of rates based on Baton Rouge, 
seph B. Ely, of Massachusetts, in | B & O cv (exp'd) 413s 33.. oe 3 ile te i604 | N Lock & Ont P ist & iis A°35-. be 4 105 104% 105 |route to interior countries, will be dis-|La., but not unduly prejudicial. Rate in 
hi 1 ‘ dvised control of | B & O ref & gen A ds '95. abod 6 102% 102° 10272 | N & W Ry Div ist & gen 4s '44.. ab 2 9814 984 98 | Gussed at the Fourth Pan American Com-| effect on and after that date found not un- 
which Mr. Eastman advised ¢ | B & O ref gen C 6s '95.. abed 40 109% 109% 10938 | Nor pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF...... abedeg 2 9415 9414 9414 Eee ing Oct. 5. in| Teasonable or otherwise unlawful. Reparation 
New England's major railroads by | B&O ref & gen D 5s 2000.. abcd 34 1021, 102° 10212 | N°B Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan i... abcdes 4 683, 68%, 681, | mercial Conference opening » & in | Seerded. 
New England interests, was begun in | B & O.SW Div Ist ext 5s 'S0.,.... ¢ 4 10414 104%, 104%8 | N P Ry r & imp 4198 A 2047.. abedeg 19 97 9612 9612] Washington, according to an announce- |” 4), 51944--colorado Animal By-Products Co. 
the issue of March 31 and concludes | B & O Pitts L 7 wva : 4s . apea = ors ie aie | NP Ry r & imp 6s Batt 2 abodes : po 4 a a” ment by the Pan American Union. The), Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: 
; Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51.. abcdeg 9012 2 2| NP Ryr & imp 5s C 2047.. - abcdeg ement follows in full text: te on inedible tallow, in tank-car-loads, 
as follows: Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s °48.......... abcde 20 108! 1081, 10812 | N pRyr& imp 5s D 2047.. abedeg 25 «104 ««104_—«104 announcem nt fo wre in full a Rate on inedible tallow, in. tank-car-loads. 
The Storrow Commntee, as a result of| Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s "60.......... abcde 3 112% 11234 11234 | W Stat Pow ist & r 5s A ‘4i af 20 104 10314 10334 vantage: ges . ©|found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
its investigation, reached the conclusion| Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67..... abd 8 10134 10112 101%2 N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ‘4l.. af 2 10614 10614 1064 American republics of the establishment Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
that the “real railroad competition of| Bkin Edison gen A 5s '49.......... abcdef 2 10612 10612 10612 Or-Wash RR & Nav ist & r 4s 61 abc 5 943 945, 9454] of free port or foreign trade zones, with | sana citrus Fruit, Other Than in Boxes, from | 
I d which it is ee ee ares oer cee ee oe 5 ae Sos = PacG & Eg & r 58 A '2........ bede ot. seats eae particular emphasis upon the. circum-| Texas Points to Interstate Destinations. Pro- 
value to New England, and whic S| CN Ry Gvt gty 414s '54........ d 4 100% 100% 100% | pac T & Tr mtge 5s A 'S2........ abed 4. 107S5- 101K, 209%; | DON ne ace which Unese somes could te | neoed sectrietion of Commmegits raves on Cllrs 
important to preserve, is in the transpor-| @ n Ry Gvt gty 419s '57.......... d 25 10012 10014 1001, | PO&D RR Ist & r gu 41s A "77 ab 37 9915 991, 9914 ; 4 intained | fruit, in carloads, from origins in the lower 
tation facilities furnished from the west-| C N Ry Gvt gty 434s '55.......... d 2 1031, 103', 103%% | Penn RR cons 48 '48..........66-- abcedeg 2 9834 98%, 983,| successfully created and maintained, an Rio Grande Valley of Texas to destinations 
ern and northern New England boundaries; C N Ry Gvt gty 412s "68.......... da 14 100% 100%, 100% | Penn RR cons 4138 '60.......... abcdeg 12 106% 106 106 | the relation of such circumstances to pre-| i, "southwestern territory, western, trunk-line 
h ti f the United States and| © N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul '69........ d 2 106% 106% 106% | penn RR gen 4128 A '65........-- abcdeg 20 1013 10134 10114 | vailing conditions on the American conti-| territory, Colorado, Utah, Tlinois’ and Indi- 
to ot) er portions of the a ae CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct 69........ 0 15 107 = 107 107 Penn RR gen 5s B ‘68............ abcdeg 5 10954 109% 109% nent, will be among the subjects discussed | ana to shipments packed in boxes only, found 
Canada,” and that “competition within) Gen of Ga Ry r & gen 519s B ’59.. d 5 91%, 91%, 9134 | penn RR secured 6158 '36........ ab 17 110 109% 109% t the forthcoming Pan American Com-/0t justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
New England is distinctly secondary in| C of G Ry r & gen 5s C ‘59 SF.... d 23 «89 8812 89 | Pere Marq Ry 1st 4s B 'S6........ abcd 33 93 = 9214 92% a i r g canceled and proceeding discontinued. 
importance to the New Englander pro-| C Pac RR ist r gu 4s '49:....... abet 2 7 9 (97 | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4198 C '80...... abe 75 9434 9312 94% | mercial Conference. | “Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
ided he has th hoice among the va-| © Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60.......... abet 12 10414 104%— 1044 | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47........ ab 6 108% 108% 108% Plan for Free Parts | 3552.—Scrap Leather from Canadian Points to 
vi ne has Res oa h Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s 61.......... ef 7 87 8673 «87 Phila Balt & Wash RR ist 4s ’43 abceg 2 98 98 98 | Cincinnati, Ohio (Imported). Proposed in- 
rious Ne’ England gateways and the Gg © Ry gen 413s '92.......... abed 5 1051, 105! 105% | pnii El Ist & r 419s 67 SF........ abcd 5 104° 104 104 | ‘The conference, fourth of a series held! creased rates on scrap leather, in. carloads, 
routes available through them. C & O Ry ref & imp A 414s °93..., abcd 15 101'2 10114 10112 | pocestL RR cons gu 4\9s J '64.. abcef 4 103% 103%% 103% | under the auspices of the Pan American! from Canadian points to Cincinnati (Lock- 
; iti C & O Ry ref & imp B 412s ’95..., ab 8 101%, 101 101'% | poc&stL RR gen gu 5s B '75.... abtef 2 10812 10812 10842! 15 rill t in Washington fr Oct.| land), Ohio, found not justified. Suspended 
Coes Commiiion Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 314s '49.. abedefg = 4.91%, 919e | PS E& Gof N J ist &r 4128 67 abc 2 103% 103% 103% | OM, ead will give this cublect ite first| Schedules ordered canceled, and proceeding 
It should not be overlooked that com-| Gy, Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58........ abcdeg 2 9715 9712 S716] Read gen & £4368 A '9........<- abc 14 10132 10012 1011,|5 to 12 and will give this subject its first Giscchtinded. . 
petition between railroads has lost some ChI & L RR Ist & gen 5s A '66.. 4 3 80%, 8014 = 8044 | Read gen & r 4198 B '97.......... ab 5 101% 101%, 101% | consideration at a Pan American gather-| 20144 and@ Related Cases.—Barrett Co. 
of its importance, because of the keen, Ch & NW Ry gen 3128 "87........ ee : 7a 3 2 . 2 | Read Jer Cent coll 4s '51... = : ane 1988 10650 ing. The modern free port or foreign | , Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
competition which now exists and is rap-| Ch & NW Ry gen és °87,,-------- Spedefe 2 102% 102% 1025, | Roch G. & E gen 7 B. 146. a 5 10034 1003, 100%, | trade zone is a development of compara- 1° Rates on’ tar and pitch, in carloads, from 
idly growing between the railroads and, Gf & Nw Ry deb 56°33 SF. ..... abedefe 5 102%, 102% 10248 | St § F Ry fog te eee 12 8134 8034 80%, | tively recent times and has had its princi- | St. Louis, Mo., and Birmingham. Als. to des- 
other transportation agencies, such as m0-| C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037., abcdefg 2 97 q o7 StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B 'S0.......... abd 4 92 a 5 pal growth in Europe. ie — SS + oe Se 
ree ian geeaatition’ s _s = oe abies... 103 98% 98% 98% | oe SW is int otte ts ees _ ‘2 2 ae as — 4 providing a = and from St. Louis to destinations in Kansas 
airplanes. This competition with other s s r 48 '34...... F aiese 1158, 2155, | StL 8 y Ist ctfs 45 '89....., a So 3 B86, 36, ,86,|marcated and guarded zones, physically | west of the Missourl River cities, found un- 
transportation agencies, indeed, presents, Ch U Sta gu Ist 6125 © (63........ abaf S 108 1063, 100% | Ste Minn & Mant By oe 3S 2 11014 110%, 1101,| Separated from the regular customs area| reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. Rea- 
a problem which calls for the exercise of ¢ cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A ‘93 abcd ; 2 oS 93 | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s '43.. abf 5 95% | 95% | 95%| by barriers, into and from which mer-| sonable basis of rates prescribed. she ee 
the utmost intiative and enterprise on ccc & StL r & imp $s D °63...... abd 15 104% 7 os | 84N A RR gen ens (asmd) 5s ‘63 abcdeg 2, 112 113 11s ‘chandise from foreign nations may  be| posed ir eased rates on tar and pitch. in 
the part of the railroads, and it will prob-| CCC & StLr& ee Tt +-s 7 : Bt, 11032 11037 | So Bell T & T sue Se ae saree pow] 2 103 103 103 | Porne free of the usual customs duties! py the ‘findings in Consolidated Southwest- 
ably also require an extension of the field Cie’ U ter Svist'ss B73 SP....., abet 2 1061; 10612 10612 | SO Pac conv (SePer og diss '68.... ab 66 96% 963, 963,| and regulations, is one that has found] ern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, found not justi- 
of public regulation. Col Ry P&T. ist & r 415s A '57 a 5 981, 98 9814 = Bas 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 412s ‘69 ab 73 967, 9634 , 9634| greatest development in those nations | fed. oe, ee ee 
I think it not unlikely that the railroads! Col & So Ry r & ext 4!2s '35 abd 27 101% 101% 101%% | § pac C P coll 4s ‘49 due Aug 1.. abd 19 95% $s = | whose customs barriers would naturally | ¥) se ls he ot Cond teeachanic. & Tate, 
wil ind % Decsssary to introduce quite| Col & Bo My gen 4530 4 we cpedien 9 263, $82, Sos s Pao Ore Lines iat one Wesee > ne 967.4 961, 967% | form an impediment to the unrestricted | state rates on road oil in Oklahoma. Arkansas, 
radical innovations in both service and D . Ea "ta ie Sg “33 or abd ? 26 10314 103 103 = nae = ied = ot abed 3 109 109 09 | promotion of a transshipment trade, the | Louisiana and Texas, and on asphalt in Mis- 
rates, and to coordinate with and utilize) Det gq gen & ref 5s A "49. abd 2 106%, 106% 106% | §> Ry dev & gen 4s A ab 26 81%, 81, 8114| primary object of free port establishment. | sour!, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
those other agencies of transportation to| Det Ed gen & ref_5s B '55 abd 2 106%, 106% 10634 | So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38.......- € 10 95% 95% 85% | Thus it has not been found necessary to| i3"Or the Interstate Commerce Act. ee 
some considerable extent. If the problem| Det Ed gen & ref 5s C "62. abd 5 103e lose 10372 | Stan Oil of NY deb 4igs ‘Sl... d 12 oe ees? 1¢p32 | create free ports in Great Britain or the| Minkhae Conte 
ae to be worked Gus in the best way, with) Det io, “Ry rer to Bes---cccccs ave 24 111 * 110% 12035 | ON een te Os aT SP...s. a 5 10712 10714 1071,| Netherlands, because of the limited tariff! The Commission also made public no- 
& minimum of merely destructive compe-| Gt Nor Ry gen 5138 B 'S2....220,. abed 4 110 100% 109% | TCDD .. Sun g&rds '53 (int gu) c 3 93% 93% 93%, | Schedules of those countries. __ | tice of action in uncontested finance cases, 
tition and a maximum of improvement in| Gt Nor Ry 4138 D "76..........+. abed 10 9812 98'2 98!2 | péxareFtSmRy Ist gu 513s A '50.. abf 2 105 105 tH The free port idea as applied to the} as follows: , 
the sum total of transportation and the} Gt Nor Ry gen 4125 E "77....... abed 5 Bs, aid asmat | T&P Ry Ist cons (Ist) 5s 2000.. abdf 3 1 = 95 | American continent has been informally St and extiiate  ¥. D Me om 
charges therefor, public cooperation will) Gr Trk 7 = oe eg ge . es i 10738 1073, | Tex&P w -— = z po v9 1. em 84 957, | discussed for a number of years, but the pcm oe TB Me ae. 
be needed. If New England control of | Orr Ma EN RR ist 5s C '50...... abf 3 8715 8712 B715 ee Vie RR ist gu 4igs A 31 abf 5 100 100 100 |commercial conference will permit a/ Railway Company to abandon a branch line 
the major New England railroads can be! 7 Bell T ist & x 5s A 'S6........ abede 2 106 106 106 Union El L&P Mo ré&ext 5s '33.. be 2 102% 10274 10278 | crystallization of the sentiments of busi-/of_railroad in Oconto County, Wis., approved. 
preserved, it seems to me that it will be) m Cen RR ref 4s '55..........+- abcdefg 5 884 n* a Un Oil of Cal A 68 °42.......... ian el 2 106, 106 2. ness leaders of 21 nations on the subject, | nar ne vee: SF, Be. os, ouberia- 
far easier to secure this cooperation and/ Ill Cen RR ref 3s 'S5..------. 2+... abedefg 3 pea Un Pec RRist&Land Grant 4s 147 abedefg = 7888's 082 9512 | Which will receive official recognition, and | 12& ,¢ Bone a ra 
i i ij i RR C StL & N Jt ist r 5s A '63 ab 36 «6963, «(96 96 | Pac RRisté&r4s2008 due Ju 1.. abcdefg 6 9542 9542 95%2 2 : |; Range Railroad Company to issue not ex 
to maintain cordial relations with the I C RR C StL&N J Ist r 415s C '63 ab 7 92 92 on Pao RR 40 yr Mie MS. << saxsinie ab 7 101%, 101 as may form the basis for future official ac- |! ceeding 450 shares of common stock without 
y i i “Ist 4138 B'S ' 14 : value; said s be sol ‘ 
New England people than it would be if Kan C P & L Ist 4428 B 57 Getabenn ee abcdefg 2 102% ae = Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 68 cee ab = sie aeeit oa tion | Bor a ae = a ‘=. eo 
ee ee oe | EO Fe Seok 8 tee BY * Span _ , 931; 9512 9512 Ve By Je 2S Se *30.. = 2 103 103 103 , Location of Ports |the stock and/or the “proceeds to be used 
Geel of abeentee- interests. 2... ae 12 i, 7% Te | Weta BE ie SS ps 8 102 101 101 | The success of foreign trade zones has|to acquire the applicant's railroad, to pay 
Analysis Urged : - | Kings oo El P & L 1st 5s °37 ebcde 2 1047%% 104% 10475 | wapash Ry r & gen 5128 A coe GbE 4 9412 9412 94'2;in past years depended largely upon the| for additions and betterments, and to provide 
These are some of the considerations| > 'c®, y4/S Ry deb (asmd) 4s "31 abcdeg 2-300 100 -2OD” | gear Wl aeh SO SE: s00s0ss 0% d 22 105%, 105 105!8| location of the port in relation to other | Working capital, approved. 
which it seems to me that you may well! jouis G & E Ist & r 5s A ’52....-. g 6 106% 106 106 | West Mary RR ist 4s '52.......... a 4 81 81 81 | States, and in relation to the operation |,,RePort and order in F. D. No. 8707, author- 
k i ind in reaching conclusions upon | is & Jeff Bri Ist 4s '45........ abdf 2 9614 9614 9614 | west Mary RR Ist & r 513s A 77.. d 5 91 91 91 , perat izing the Boston and Maine Railroad to issue 
eep inm g cor ‘tag on “N RR unif 4s °40.....-..0008 abcdeg 27 «99 99 99 (| w Penn Bow ‘lat Sa A '46....... abcd 3 10514 105% 1051,|/0f steamship lines whose services might]|in temporary and definitive form not exceed- 
sae valirend —— | L & N RR ist & r 5s B 2003...... abcdeg 16 10512 105'4 10514 | w Penn Pow Ist 5128 F '53...... abcd 11 10742 10732 10712 | develop the amount of transshipment | ing $13,943,000 of first-mortgage 434 per cent 
They may not be controlling but at least | L & N RR ist & r 4128 C 2003.... abcdeg 4 991, 99!, 9915 | w penn Pow ist 5s G 'S6........ abcd 5 105 105 105' | business necessary to the success of the | 80d bonds, series JJ; said bonds to be sold 
they are important and deserving of fet Ba ist kr 4lss DGS SF..--:- Abd 2 203," IGE,” 103," | Wy Shore RR reg gu 4s 298L...000. AD 2 9% 89% 8% free zone idea. : ae seme Se Se See UNS oe 
i i y i s estar d 2 e | s cru S$ us J 
Eerie Guten te tae a : ran eee M StP ss M RR ist ps ‘4s °38 d 39 88 87%, 88 United States Government Bonds The geographic location of the port in United States Government loans, and to re- 
Getermining which way the scales of judg-| M & Pr L 5s A "62 7 100 9912 100 (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) relation to other States is perhaps the|tire applicant's bonds pledged as security 
ment tip. May I also suggest that ro-| MK & 1 ER By wD 78. 5 97 , | ae Sei ealah States Sales High. 10134 1or24|™M0re important of these two factors. | therefor, approved. 
ri i , ee. tr chasers abc . “ . : eee ————————— 
Ce ee ee eee S| to tes BB it oT A 7 o. & .-Baei Sew eee: abedefe 6 102.26 10223 102.23|Thus the important ports of northern; ———— IS: 
ee Ae Ee Sas MPT Teer! Me Pac Em int & FS F 5 88 88 88 | 4th Lib Loan 4148 33-38......... abedefg 80 103.26 103.23 103.25|Europe which maintain foreign trade tablishment of a foreign trade zone at 
cree be Seevasees Wan Stene skepti-| Mo Pac Se Te in t 3 2 84 84 84 | US of A Treas 4145 47-52.....06.. abedefg = 10-112 111.26 111.26 | zones, such as Hamburg, Bremen, Danzig, Colon, while at various times in past 
At all events they demand thorough,| Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3!2 53, 3 3 f A Treas 4s 44-54 abcdefg 8 107.28 107.21 107.21 | , ! p 
oo : mes aaa ab alinniiel “md N Eng T & T ist 4128 B ’ 2 1 > ae Rg cmt again *** Te Sears 2 105.21 105.21 105.21 | COPenhagen, Stockholm and others, ful- | years the subject has been given unofficial 
ee featiner tt ia possibile to con-| 2 ott Eee Ouv ist SF Es 2? $s° «go3¢« Sa32 | U Sof A Treas 339s 40-43 Jufie.... -mbedefg 5 101.15 101.15 101.15| fills this consideration from their prox-| consideration in Cuba. Some years ago 
ascertained = nee Ms is mL o ot N Orl Pub aay mo 59 - car 3 911, 91 911. | US of A Treas 33s 41-43 Mar..... abcdefg 39 101.15 101.9 101.9 | imity to interior states which are not pro- | free ports were established at Puerto 
vert them _ egally enforcible condi-| a hg 2 arene 2 955, 955, 955, | U S of A Treas 339s 43-47...... abedefg 5 101.26 101.26 101.26 vided with ocean outlets, or their rela- Mexico, Rincon Antonio, Salina Cruz and 
“eye ais con Seacniens in this letter ; = " - , iene tionship to other states which may border Guayamas in Mexico, but unfavorable 
y s = ' |on the sea, but which because of the | ci t brought about their aban- 
i en Maracay and} . . ° , l circumstances broug ou a 
an ene —— o a wthat 1| Two Air Services | as a * a May Augusta, Ga., Is Denied |absence of a large foreign trade or other | donment. 
. as » August and September. Over > f | considerations, do not have direct steam-| In addition to the question of the es- 
eo Ganneen bk ae capest an oon | B in Venezuela aes ae ot flight were recorded be- Lower Gas Rate by Court |ship connections with the larger centers tablishment of foreign trade zones, the 
A .# i _ egun In e - : of production and consumption. |commercial conference will also give con- 
solidation of railroads, hereto attached. zo | tween March and August. A total of 1, [Continued from Page 7.1 ; meee ove 
issi : A | i 240 passen- : : In eastern Europe also, the free rt | sideration to the closely allied subject of 
Commissioner Eastman's statement 510,826 pounds of mail and Pp € d that the cutting off of such gas : Pp 0, port | y 
in the report on Consolidation of . gers, 25 per cent of whom were officials| for an a e 8 zones at Venice and Trieste, Italy, and|steamship transportation development, 
i i i i e Com- enezuelan government, were car-/is likely to bring a large number of | Saloniki, Greece, fulfill this same pur-|and the effect that such development in 
Railroads was printed in full text, merican anc rence of the V g | 
with the complete report, in a sup- ae oO tion ried during April, May, June and July.| suits against the plaintiff in the City of | pose. : | the future may have upon the unrestricted 
plement to The United States Daily, panies Start Opera | All aircraft operated by this company are|, sta Ga. or elsewhere, and likewise! I July, 1930, the President of Panama | transshipment of goods as represented by 
ce Se ae oe pert oe T ir mail and passenger services,| 1nd planes with single motors. = ik ie sleet ‘to restrain it|2PPointed a committee to consider the es-' the free port idea. 
tached to his letter to Governor Ely wo a ; nd the! There are 18 landing fields, divided into SWS ‘ eens es 
one by an American company an , 





ee ae ent other by the French company, Companie| Class I, II, and IIT in Veneauela. | There from cutting off gas for such nonpayment 
see c ar as re 7 ‘ j | is ufacturing of planes nor en- : ges, 

; : eropostale, were established in| is no man g I = ; 

ee te Bow Seapend are now contretied Gecouaiie ates the second quarter of|gines in the country nor has there been —— a eee Se vee 
by Canadian ayers, nothing should be | 1930 according to a report from Consul | any development of lighter-than-air avi- | mulliplic y 7 . n Ges oe 
done to interfere with that control. Inti- | william K. Ailshie, Caracas ation. The first aviation law was passed | are presented in each sult shou! ; 
mate and friendly relations with Canada| . , ; on July 30, 1930.—Jssued by the Depart-| will be presented and decided in this 





are of much importance to northern New! The French organization is the only | ' |action, an injunction should be issued, 
ine we é ment of Commerce. . 

England, and these Canadian systems also) aviation company ae ™ .— a ete.” 

supply an element of competition with|of Venezuela. Unti e end o1 Sep - ‘ a The company was ordered to file a 

American trunk lines which is of very | ber, 1930, it operated the following round- Aythority for Bond Issue hind Of GEREE te emanates eenenmens 


substantial value. This is particularly true| trip services: Maracay-Maracaibo, via i ~ notfie |to consumers in case the rates ordered 
of the State of Maine and the seaport of | Coro, 188 miles, and Maracay-Maturin, via | Asked by Southern Pacific ho the Commission are finally oe 
Portland. |Ciudad Bolivar, 388 miles. The section | ; - The statutory court was composed of 
. Interference Opposed from Maracay to Coro, 153 miles, was| The Southern Pacific Company applied | oiouit Judge Samuel H. Sibley, District 
_ Nor do I see any sufficient reason for|flown on Tuesdays in one and one-half|to the Interstate Commerce Commission | Judge Alexander Akerman and. District 
mereesening. Sri Smads interference were) heures amd from Coro to Maracaibo, 135) 4, March 31 for authority to issue and | Judge E. Marvin Underwood. 

possible, with the control now exercised| miles, in one and one-fourth hours. Re- ; 3 : ee : 7 
over the Boston & Albany by the New|turn trips were made on Wednesdays. To| Sell $50,000,000 of its 50-year 4% per cent | -— ar eee ee ree erer errs 
York Central. So far as the other New) fly the distance between Maracay and; gold bonds. (Finance Docket No. 8751.) | to reimbursing the company’s treasury for 
England lines are concerned, I am strongly | Ciudad, 294 miles, required three hour's | It is proposed to sell the bonds to Kuhn, expenditures heretofore made, and not yet 
of the view that they should not be per-|and from Ciudad Bolivar to Maturin, 94 | Loeb & Company, of New York, at not/ capitalized, in purchasing securities of af- 
mitted to pass under the control of trunk| miles, took one hour. Planes left Maracay| less than 94%, per cent of their face/ filiated companies, and for other corporate 
lines operating west of the Hudson River,| for Maturin on Thursdays and returned} amount and accrued interest to date of | purposes. 

Present routes and channels of trade can| on Fridays. | delivery. |_ The bonds will be dated May 1, 1931, 
be maintained more effectively and the| In all 47 trips between Maracay and’ Proceeds from the sale will be applied! and will mature on May 1, 1981. 


advantages of competition between the SS 
trunk lines can better be realized if; ~~ —— ——————— as = a 


these New England lines are not absorbed | 
by them. 

Close and friendly relations between the | 
New England rail rates and the steamship 
lines which serve the ports, as well as 
with the Canadian rail systems, are of| 
vital importance to New England, and such 
relations also can be maintained more ef- 
fectively if further absorption of New 
England railroads by the trunk lines is 
prevented. : | 

Unions Favored | 

As at present advised, I am inclined | 
to favor the union 6f the Boston & Maine. 
the Maine Central, the Rutland, and the 
Bangor & Aroostook. While cubatentints 
reasons can be advanced for assigning the 
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Rutland to the New York Central, I do CAPITAL Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 25, 1931 
not favor this, for the Rutland has a line , 
to Lake Ontario at Ogdensburg which may SURPLUS 
be very important to New England in a and ASSETS 
competitive way after the completi s . 
the new Welland Canal. This commenti. UNDIVIDED | Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank $158,486,333.54 
route should not be in partial trunk-line . PROFITS Due from Banks and Bankers...................- 120,853,690.75 $ 279,340,024.29 
control. Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances...... . 979,627,593.77 
Whether such a northern New England $226,037,392.14 United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$191,989,913.43 
System should be joined with the New State and Municipal Bonds... .................. 36,057,311.71 
Haven is a question as to which I am in Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..... . 6,600,000.00 
doubt. Those who advocate this have, I Other Bonds and Securities. ............. 94,720,308.21 329,367,533.35 
think, -: strong burden of proof. At the Ownership of: —e 
time when the Boston & Maine was under | intesastions! Banking Corporation 8,000,000.00 
Conti | Oe LE nn ee” 55,309,508.11 
(Continued on Page §, Column 2) | Items in Transit with Branches 12,067,284.60 
ss | Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances CELA TCEOLSS 171,792,312.73 
Class I Railroads Report MN cio 2 in cedun encanie » 7,381,331.50 
Smaller Surplus of Cars| sessreeress $1,842,885,588.35 


Class I railroads on March 15 had 626,- 
890 surplus freight cars in good repair 
2nd immediately available for service, the 
Car Service Division of the American rp! esa enina ke abae Gnade 
Railway Association reported in a state- $ 226,037 
ment transmitted to the Interstate Com- ee 


merce Commission March 30, Reserves for: 








Te . : . ree Contingencies $ 8,500,516.85 

oo fSneseens of 34,107 sa =e: Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Unearned 

Were 642,997 surplus freight cars, it was Income. . oes Be ee ere eee ee nr ee 4,410,901.61 

said. Taxes, Dividends and Accrued Expenses, etcetera _7,390,829.26 20,302,247.72 
Surplus coal cars on March 15 totaled Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Accep- 

247,386, a decrease of 10,848 cars within tances and Foreign Bills 256,934,107.55 


a week while surplus box cars totaled 
307,298 cars, &@ decrease of 5,338 for the Head Office: 
Same period. 55 Wall Street 
Reports also showed 32,294 surplus stock New York 
Cars, an increase of 249 cars above the 
nmumber reported on March 8, while sur- 
lus refrigerator cars totaled 14,957, an 
crease of 353 for the same period. 


Deposits 1,339,611,840.94 
seseseeess $1,842,885,588.35 
SS 
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Decisions in Rate Cases 


Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|on March. 31 made public decisions in 


Free Port Plan 

In Pan American | rate cases, which are summarized as fol- 
e | lows: 

Nations Proposed Po oe Ps 
























Increase in Auto 


| Transportation in 


Asia Is Described 


|Most of Trucks and Buses 


Says Federal Specialist 





By Ernest D. Cavenaugh 


Imported From America 
As Registrations Triple, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Department of Commerce 


Asia, land of camel and jinrikisha, has, 
| during the last five years, mutiplied its 
‘registration of automobiles by between 
three and four times; even during 1930, 


year of keen economic depression, 


total number of vehicles in operation in 


Asiatic countries increased some 7 
cent. 


While Asia still possesses an almost neg- 


a 
® 
the 
per 
4 


ligible share of the world’s registration 
of automobiles—less than 3 per cent—still 


its progress in motorization during 


the 


past decade has been so consistent that it 
is believed in trade circles that its share 
of motor vehicles within a few years will 
|rise considerably above its present small 


percentage. 


In the meantime, the number of trucks 
and buses operating in Asiatic countries 
according to the world census of Jan. 1, 
1930, is 157,735 (55,830 buses and 10,905 
trucks). In 1922 the combined total of 
trucks and buses was between 13,000 and 
14,000, according to the best evailable es- 
timates at that time; in 1925 it had about 
reached the 44,000 mark, which increased 
steadily during the next years to 197,735 


}in 1929 and 168,995 in 1930. 
American Vehicles Imported 


Of a total of 157,735 trucks and buses 
|} operating in Asia at the end of 1929 ap- 
| proximately 83 per cent were of Ameri- 
|can make—90 per cent of the 55,830 buses 
and 82 per cent of the 101,905 trucks. 
These percentages in all likelihood will 
hold good for the 1930 figures. India now 
owns over a fourth of.all commercial ve- 
hicles in Asia, with Japan ranking next 


with between a fourth and a fifth, 


the 


Netherland East Indies with, roughly, a 


ninth, and China with a twelfth. 


As was to be expected, the number of 


|commercial vehicles exported from 


the 


| United States and Canada during 1930 de- 
}creased from the record year to 18,559. 
British India was incomparably the larg- 
est market, receiving half of the total 
| American exports. Over a tenth went to 
|the Netherland East Indies, a ninth to 
Japan. But no figures quoted for Asiatic 


countries include vehicles assembled 


any countries from parts exported from 


American factories. 
Canadian Output 


During 1921 the proportion of American 
vehicles destined for Asia from Canadian 
plants was around 50 per cent. In 1929, 
however, the ratio had dropped to about a 
fourth, while in 1930 about four-fifths 


left from United States ports. 


The total mileage of all kinds of high- 
ways in Asia (as of Jan. 1, 1931,) is 1,072,- 
408, which total comprises 212,920 miles of 
unimproved earth; 82,442 of earth, sand, 
clay or gravel, graded and drained; 114,- 
469 macadam; 662,577 not specified. This 
total is compared with a total mileage of 
3,795,156 in America; 257,668 in Africa; 


2,453,161 in Europe; and _ 380,800 


Oceania. 
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March 25, 1931 








RESOURCES 

Cash and Due From Banks-............---. eaeawests $ 36,112,436.46 
U. S. Government Securities___...........-------__- 16,463,971.66 
N. Y. State and N. Y. City Securities__..........-- 5,873,585.62 
air ar SE $6,629,335.54 
Loans and Bills Purchased ___________-----..-------- 142,864,414.87 
NOR re coho. ccna coadsucenenacemuciowmeneses 27,848,256.97 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate_....-.--..- 13,351,190.94 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances___.-..-------- 14,778,370.94 

Aongeeee of Other Banks Sold with our En- 
ee ee 12,151,303.78 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources.....- ee 1,714,628.03 
$307,787,494.81 

LIABILITIES 

Conia  . csnauicetssouepensssensesicen ee) $ 27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits__.............-.----- 23,947,687.53 
ea a 12,564,849.48 
Dividends (Payable April 1, 1931)_._.--....-------- 550,000.00 
Outstanding: Accentetices...... ...-<cccccccecoccecness 15,030,019.76 

: Liability for Acceptances of Other Banks Sold with 
Cite’ TOONAMI NG. in os oc cmsne cece cendoniecs 12,151,303.78 
CE aa 98,750.00 
NNN Ait cae de Miniatures bebidas 215,944,884.26 
$ 307,787,494.81 
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Trade Conditions Business in Richmond District | 


In Philadelphia Compares Favorably With 1930 


Area Reviewed 


} 





Improvement in Diversified | 
Lines Maintained in. 
March, According to Fed- 
eral Reserve Report 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. March 31.—Pre- 
liminary returns for March indicate that 
the somewhat more than seasonal im- 
provement which occurred during Febru- 
ary in the third Federal reserve district 
continues well sustained, according to the 
April 1 issue of the business review of | 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia. Moreover, the upturn is broadly 
diversified, not confined to a few lines 
of highly seasonal character. 

Bank loans to customers have not in- | 
creased despite the recent rise in busi- 
ness activity, the review reports, but the 
banks have added to their investments. 
Discounts at the reserve bank declined, , 
and the reserve position continues excep- 
tionally strong. Money rates are steady 
at the lowest level in years. 


Construction Acbivities 


Activity in the construction and con- 
tracting industry declined in February | 
by about the usual seasonal amount. Con- 
struction costs increased slightly. In the 
first fortnight of March, awards for pub- 
lic works and utilities increased notice- 
ably. 

Daily retail sales in February, which 
usually show a decline from January, in- 
creased almost 1 per cent, owing to larger 
business at department and credit stores. 
Sales of new passenger automobiles in 
February increased more than is custom- 
ary. 

The section of the review dealing with 
manufacturing follows in full text: © 

The demand for manufactured products 
showed a little larger gain than usual in 
February and was well maintained in the 
first half of March. Wholesale prices of 
manufactured products showed a further 
decline in February but since the latter 
part of that month fluctuations have been 
negligible. 

Orders Increased 


Orders on the books of manufacturing 
concerns generally have increased some- 
what since the middle of last month. This 
is especially noticeable in most textiles 
shoes and leather, and some of the build- 
ing materials. Stocks of finished goods 
have declined further in the month and 
are noticeably smaller than a year ago. 

Factory employment in this district in- 
creased a little more than usual from 
January to February but it was 17 per 
cent lower than in February, 1930. Wage 
payments advanced 3 per cent from the 
previous month but were almost 30 per 
cent below the level of a year earlier. 
This upturn from the exceptionally low 
point reached in January was the first 
change for the better since the Fall sea- 
son. The index of employe-hours worked 
also rose 3 per cent in Pennsylvania and 
5 per cent in Delaware, indicating a higher | 
rate of plant operations in February than 
January. 

More than seasonal gains in employment 
occurred in the textile, food and tobacco, 
stone and clay, lumber, chemical, and 
leather and rubber industries. The trans- 
portation equipment and paper and print- 
ing groups showed declines, while a slight | 
increase in the metal group was less than 
customary. Wage disbursements showed 
_— increases from January to Feb- 
‘uary in textiles, foods, some of the build- 
ing materials, leather and rubber prod- 
ucts, and paper and printing, while metal 
products and transportation equipment re- 
ported slight further recessions, 

Gains in Production 


Our preliminary index of productive ac- 
tivity, which is corrected for the usual 
seasonal variations, was 4 per cent higher 
in February than January, the latter 
month being the lowest in output of manu- 
factures in the past eight years. Seven 
out of nine manufacturing groups re- | 
ported larger gains in output than is ordi- 
narily expected for February, while pro- 
duction of transportation equipment and | 
metal products failed to measure up to 
the expected schedules. 

The textile industry recorded by far the 
most pronounced gains from the excep- 
tionally low level prevailing in January. 
Increased output occurred in such major 
branches as woolen and worsteds, cotton, 
knit goods, floor coverings, and silk, al- 
though the demand for thrown silk, cot- 
ton yarns, and rayon has been somewhat 
hampered by labor difficulties in hosiery 
and upholstery mills. Daily mill takings 
of wool fibers by local factories increased 
by a larger amount than is customary. 

Deliveries of silk and cotton fibers also 
showed marked daily increases from Jan- 
uary even though they continued in 
smaller quantities than in the past two 
years. Prices of textile raw materials and 
other products in the first three weeks of | 
March fluctuated within, a narrower range | 
than in many weeks before and lately 
they even showed some advances. 

Shoe ‘Output Expanded 


In response to an active demand, shoe 
factories showed more than seasonal ex- 
pansion in their schedules. The daily 
output in February increased sharply for 
the second successive month after a 
marked falling off in the latter part of 
last year. There has also been some im- 
provement in the hide market. 

Hide prices have advanced recently but 
they continue lower than a year ago; they 
are also below the prewar level. The sit- 
uation in the leather industry likewise 
shows some betterment and local tan- 
neries are more active though at levels 
materially lower than in the past six 
years. Weakness in prices is still notice- 
able. 

Seasonal upturn is evident in chemical 
and allied products. The daily output of 
explosives and by-product coke continued 
on the increase. Production at petroleum 
refineries showed a decided improvement. 
The increase in paints and varnishes, on 
the other hand, was somewhat smaller 
than is normally expected. 

The manufacture and preparation of 
food products, while continuing at lower 


RIcHMOND, VA., March 31.—Rediscounts 
for member banks at the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Richmond on March 15 showed ; 
little change from a month earlier, and | 


were practically the same as a year ago, 
according to the April 1 issue of the 


‘monthly review of that bank. 


There was no material change in the 
trend of business in the fifth ,district in 
February, the month covered by the re- 
view, in comparison with other recent 
months, it reports. “The month"is usually 
a relatively poor period for trade- and 
this year was no exception. Seasonal de- 
velopments were noted in most cases, and 
there were a few signs of better adjust- 
ment to existing conditions.” The district 
summary of business continues in full 
text: 

The circulation of Federal reserve notes 
declined seasonally last month but the 
volume of notes outstanding continued 
larger than a year ago. Outstanding 
loans by reporting member banks declined 
moderately between the middle of February 
and the middle of March, and demand 
deposits dropped about the same amount, 
but time deposits in member banks and 
savings deposits in Baltimore savings 
banks rose. 


Debits to Individual 


Accounts Decline 


Debits to individual accounts for four 
weeks ended March 11, 1931, totaled 3.3 
per cent less than debits in the preced- 


|ing four weeks, ended Feb. 11, 1931, and 


11.8 per cent less than in the four weeks 
ended March 12 last year. 
Business failures in the Fifth District 


in February this year showed a seasonal | 
; decline in comparison with January, but 


were more numerous than for any other 
February since 1922. However, liabilities 
involved in last month’s failures were 
lower than those for- all other Februarys 
except 1929 and 1926, since 1920. Labor 
conditians showed no material change 
during February. Bituminous coal pro- 
duction in February was less than in 


either January this year or February, 1930, | 


the latter comparison reflecting decreased 
demand this year from industrial con- 
sumers. 


Textile Situation 
Shows Improvement 


The situation in textiles improved some- 
what, sales of cotton goods having been 
reported as exceeding production, and the 
danger of overproduction has, been greatly 
lessened by the abandonment of night 
work in most southern mills. Cotton con- 


sumption in the Fifth District in Febru- | 


ary was less than consumption in Janu- 
ary, this year, or February, 1930, in total 
bales, but on a daily basis the February 
record was better than that of January. 
Retail trade in department stores last 
month averaged about 5 per 
than the volume of business done in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, but a considerable part of 
the decrease was due to price declines 


Regional Railway Control 
In New England Advised 
[Continued from Page 8.) 


New Haven control the merger of the two 
roads was strongly opposed by many New 


| England industrial interests, not only be- 


cause of the elimination of competition 
af such important cities as Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield, and Fitchburg, but 
also because the natural tendency of the 
Boston & Maine is to encourage traffic 
to and from Boston, whereas if it were 
merged with the New Haven the tendency 
would be to favor traffic to and from the 
port of New York, in order to enjoy the 
longest possible hauls. This possible sub- 
ordination of the principal New England 
port was then viewed with considerable 
alarm. However, it may be that it can 


| be shown that there is no present founda- 


tion for such fears. 

In the case of the Delaware & Hudson, 
the Lehigh & Hudson, and the Lehigh & 
New England I doubt whether the ad- 
vantages of their acquisition by the New 
England lines would be sufficient to offset 
the probable cost of acquisition, although 
as to this also I have an open mind. 


levels than in past years, showed gains 
in the output of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, sugar, canned and preserved goods, 
and in slaughterings of cattle and calves. 
Daily production of cigars increased fur- 
ther by a larger amount than was to be 
expected while that of tobacco and snuff 
declined from January. 


Iron and Steel Trade 


The groups comprising transportation 
equipment and fabricated metal products 


sustained declines in their output when | 


the necessary allowance is made for sea- 
sonal changes. Gains made during Febru- 


ary in production of such items as pig} 


iron, steel castings, and structural steel 
were more than offset by declines in the 
output of a great variety of other products 
included in these groups. Nevertheless, 
operations of steel and other plants dur- 
ing March showed some expansion. 

As a result of a seasonally active de- 
mand, the output of some of the basic 
building materials increased noticeably 
during February. This is especially 
marked in the case of brick and cement 
though not of lumber. In consequence 
of curtailed production in earlier months 
and of larger purchases by construction 
concerns, stocks of cement in February 
were lower than in the same month of 
the past four years. Prices of building 
materials showed further declines in 
February but changes in the first three 
weeks of March were insignificant. 

Industrial consumption of electrical 
energy, computed on the basis of work- 
ing days, rose 5 per cent in February 
though it continued the lowest for that 
month since 1926. The output of electric 
power, figured on the basis of calendar 
days, showed virtually no change between 
January and February. 
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Trade in February Affected by Price Declines; | 
Reserve Rediscounts Little Changed 


| 
| 
|during the year. Wholesale trade also} 
|compared favorably with February, 1930, 
trade in most lines, but again price! 
changes played an important part in the 
decline. | 

Building permits issued in February in 
most of the leading cities of the district 
were fewer in number and lower in es- 
timated valuation than in the correspond- ; 
ing month last year, but a large volume 
of work provided for in Washington 
brought a total valuation figure for Feb-/| 
ruary, 1931, in the 32 reporting cities | 
considerably above the 1930 total. 

Tobacco markets closed in February and | 
March after selling a total crop above! 
that of last year. But this year’s prices 
were very low and the quality of tobacco} 
sold also compared unfavorably with the | 
average quality in most years. 

Winter crops in the fifth district are 
probably not up to last year’s average | 
condition due to lack of sufficient mois- | 
ture in the soil this season, and farmers | 
are on the whole in a much weaker finan- 
cial position to undertake 1931 farming 
operations. Poor yields and low prices 
for most agricultural products last Fall 
resulted in making 1930 one of the worst 
years on record for agricultural interests 
in the fifth district. 


Textile Industry 
~ In Boston District 
Extends Activity 








Reserve Bank Review Also 
Notes More Than Sea- 
sonal Increase in Boot and 


Shoe Production | 





Boston, Mass., March 31.—A distinctly 
encouraging improvement from the sow | 
level which prevailed in business in the 
first Federal reserve district early in 1931 | 
is noted by the April 1 issue of the| 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston as characterizing the 
month of February. There were increases 
of more than usual seasonal amounts in 
many lines of general business activity 
throughout New England, the report re- 
veals. 

The district summary of the business 

| situation continues in full text: 
The textile industry has been reported | 
| as increasingly more active since the first 
of the year, and the amount of raw cot- 
|; ton consumed in New England mills in 
February again increased from the pre- | 
ceding month as it did in January from 
December. 


More Orders in Hand 

Cotton mills in this district have been 
reporting more orders in hand, and the 
cloth markets have been steady during 
recent weeks. Raw wool consumption in 
February increased. considerably 


sumed in February a year ago. 
Production of boots and shoes by fac- 


tories in New England during February is | 


usually substantially larger than in Jan- 
uary, and this year the increase was more 
than seasonal, bringing the total number 
of pairs produced nearly up to the num- 
ber reported for February, 1930. 

Between January 
creases were recorded in the number of 
wage earners, average weekly earnings, 
and aggregate pay rolls of manufacturing 
establishments in Massachusetts which 
report to the Department of Labor and 
Industries. The 
2.5, 1.5, and 4.1 per cent, respectively. 

Woolen and 
boot and shoe producers reported sub- 


stantial increases in aggregate pay rolls, | 


and the number of wage earners em- 
ployed likewise increased considerably in 
these industries. 
Building Awards Gain 

In February the total value of building 
contracts awarded in New England was 
approximately 34 per cent greater than 
in*January, and also exceeded that of 
the corresponding month a year ago by 
about 10 per cent. 

Although increases occurred in the vol- 
ume of new contracts awarded for resi- 
dential building and commercial and in- 


justed index for each of these divisions 


stood at 51.5 per cent and 48.5 per cent, | 


respectively, of the average month of 

1923-25 as 100 per cent. 
| The volume of new ordinary life insur- 
ance written in Fevruary in this district 
was materially less than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, making a sec- 
ond consecutive decline from the amount 
reported for 1930. 

Although the number of commercial 
failures in New England during Febru- 
ary was smaller than in January and less 
than in February, 1930, an increase of 
about 16 per cent in total liabilities was 
recorded over February a year ago. 

Sales of reporting New England de- 
partment stores in February were 9.3 per 
cent less than in that month last year, 
with declines reported in each New Eng- 
land State. 

Between February, 1930, and the same 
month of 1931 in Boston stores there were 
decreases of 6.1 per cent, 144 per cent, 
and 16.6 per cent in cash sales, in regu- 
lar charge sales, and in installment sales, 
while the corresponding declines in New 
England stores outside of Boston were 
13.4 per cent, 15.3 per cent, and 30.4 per 
cent, respectively. 


Little Change Is Shown 


In Business Trend Abroad 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
Honduras is fair. 


Polish foreign trade during February 
was the lowest simte late in 1927, while 
Greek trade in January showed consid- 
erable declines from the previous year, 
especially with regard to imports. Con- 
servatism is still the keynote in Canada 
| but slow gains continue. 

No appreciable change of any kind has 
| occurred in Chinese business. India’s 
| foreign trade, especially exports, was ex- 
ceptionally low during February. Busi- 
|ness optimism continues to gain in the 
| Philippines, despite the fear that export 
price gains may be only temporary; the 
abaca market is strong with stocks con- 
siderably lower than a year ago and copra 
prices are tending upward. 


Chronograph Installed 


The infinitesimal errors which may occur 
in the transmission of time signals be- 
tween the Naval Observatory and the 
Naval Radio Station at Arlington, Va., 
now may be computed by the use of a 
| chronograph recently installed at the Ob- 
| Servatory. The ticks of the master clock 
| which controls the transmission of time 
signals as well as the sending of the radio 
| signals are recorded by the instrument. 
| (Department of Navy.) 


| ticipated. és 
|the pupils enrolled in such schools had | 729,950, or $16.61 per capita. 





from | 
January, and exceeded the amount con- | 


and February in- | 


increases amounted to | 


worsted goods mills and | 


The Dominican repub- | 
lic fails to experience any improvement. 












U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


"March 28. Made Public March 31 


Receipts 


Customs receipts .........se0 


$1,481,620.47 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


PE UE 4.5 4censre sei neuen 1,624,446.95 
Miscellaneous internal 

ROVOUWS  vccccccccccecccece 828,096.87 

Miscellaneous receipts ........ 453,064.72 


.> $4,387,229.01 
308,050.00 


Total ordinary receipts .. 
Public debt receipts 





Balance previous day ........ ‘ 595,187,079.07 

WOME Tics encase eee weaecedsae $599, 882,358.08 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $3,116,764.29 





Interest on public debt 198,847.13 
Refunds of receipts . 196,308.08 
Postal deficiency .... 1,225.30 
Panama Canal oe 11,536.83 
Operations in special accounts 401,585.50 
Adjusted service certificate 

MEN .c0sse¢ Gauvewece reuieeass 11,339.41 
Civil service retirement fund.. 15,450.98 
Investment of trust funds..... 521,330.54 


Total ordinary expenditures $3 671,217.06 
expendi- 


Other 
tures 


public debt 
13,344,932.25 
- 582,866.208.77 
Total 599, 882,358.08 





Set Record in Patronage 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
preceding year. 
1930 after withdrawals were 
amounted to $7,690,529.68, which was a 
decline of $2,849,398.78 compared with 


| 1928-1929. 


This decline is not regarded as sur- 
prising in the face of considerable unem- 
ployment and it cannot be doubted that 
parents drew upon school savings. School 
Savings, it appears, have developed more 
rapidly in industrial areas. A slacken- 


ing of industry has been followed by a| 
|} corresponding decline 
| deposits. 


in school savings 


_ During the preceding year, deposits were 
in excess of $28,000,000 with net savings 


}in excess of $10,500,000, or 36.8 per cent. 


Deposits, in 1930, on the other hand, were 
in excess of $29,000,000, with net savings 
slightly less than $8,000,000, or 26.4 per 
cent. 

At the end of the school year, June, 


| 1930, a total of 14,611 schools afforded op- 


portunity for opening school savings ac- 
counts. 
pupils, and of this number, 4,597,731 par- 


In other words, 95 per cent of 
savings deposits. Once a week, when the 


dren participated. 

At the close of the school year, June, 
1930, the bank balances of the depositors 
amounted to $52,049,849.18. This sum 
does not include the balances of those 
who have withdrawn from school through 
graduation or otherwise. 

Last year is regarded by many as the 
crisis in school savings. Many critics have 


@ passing phase and would not be last- 
ing. On the contrary, it met a crucial test 
and resulted in more depositors and a 
larger amount deposited. 


The net savings for 1929- | 
made | 


These schools enrolled 4,817,606 | 


Highway Svstem 
Consumes Third 


Of Texas Funds 


| 
‘ 
| 


‘Payments for Roads During | 


Fiscal Year Exceeded 34 
Millions, According to Fi- 
nancial Analysis 


In Texas more than one-third of the 
total expenditures of the State govern- 
ment in the fiscal year 1929 was paid out 
for the maintenance and the construction 
of ‘oads, according to figures made pub- 
lic March 31 by the Bureau of the Cen- 


sus. The Bureau's statement, issued by 
the Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 


| State of Texas for the fiscal year ending 
| Aug. 31, 1929. 


The per capita figures for 
1929 are based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 5,702,000. These statistics were 
compiled by Vann M. Kennedy. 


Per Capita Cost 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Texas amounted to $68,418.68, or $12 per 
capita. This includes $25,165.95 appor- 
| tionments for education to the minor civil 
divisions of the State. In 1928 the com- 
parative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$12.54, and in 1917, $4.59. The interest 
on debt in 1929 amounted to $76,993; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, 
$24,379,635. The total payments, there- 
fore, for operation and maintenance of 
general departments, interest, and out- 
lays were $92,875,317. The totals include 
|all payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $34,299,927 was for highways, $12,- 
151,564 being for maintenance and $22,- 
148,363 for construction. 


Total Receipts 


revenue receipts were $94,- 
This was 
| $26,234,268 more than the total payments 


The total 


for permanent improvements, and $1,854,- 
633 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. 
jis reflected in purchase of investments, 
}not shown in this summary. 

| Property and special taxes represented 
| 29.7 per cent of the total revenue for 
| 1929, 30.6 per cent fax 1928, and 56.6 per 


| declared that school savings represented | cent for 1918. The increase in the amount 


|of property and special taxes collected 
| was 104 per cent from 1917 to 1929, but 
| there was a decrease of 1.3 per cent from 
'1928 to 1929. The per capita property 


bank day occurred, almost 2,000,000 chil- | Of the year, exclusive of the payments | 


This excess of revenue receipts | 


Certified to Treasury 


As of March 31 


New York, March 31.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified? to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are as shown below: 


| 
| Foreign Exchange Rates 























Po WB ) eee 14.0567 
Belgium (belga) ....... 13.9026 
Bulgaria (ley) eeeeee 7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9625 
Denmark (krone) 26.7455 
| England (pound) 485.8109 
Finland (markka) 2.5174 
France (franc) . ‘ 3.9123 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8164 
Greece (drachma) . 1.2942 
Hungary (pengo) ........se0- 17.4347 
UR aaa 5.2369 
Netherlands (guilder) ...s..eessees 40.0863 
Norway (KFONE) ....cceccesscsvccce 26.7495 
Poland (zloty) 55 
Portugal (escudo) 7 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) .....ceccoeccecceces 
Sweden (krona) 


Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 


Indian (TUPEE) .....0.cccccccvcccserse BLOke 
SROEM (FOR). ccvecersccceeseevensenes 49.3490 
Singapore (Collar) ...cccsessecceses 56.0375 

{ Camada (dOllar) .....sccecesseesses 99.9568 
SO HUEROE. okie ncaveencveneneeces 99.9218 
Mexicd (PESO) 2... ccccecescceces 47.5666 
Argentina (pesO, gOld) ...--.seeeses 79.0163 
Brazil (milreis) eee 7.3875 
Chile (peso) 12.0605 
Uruguay (peso) 71.5604 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar silver 





28.7500 


and special taxes were $4.93 in 1929, $5.09 
in 1928, and $3.10 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 44 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1929, 48 per cent 
for 1928, and 16.7 per cent for 1917. 


Fees From Licenses 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 44.6 per cent of the total rev- 
}enue for 1929, 44.6 per cent for 1928, and 
12.5 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, of oc- 
|cupation taxes, and of sales tax on gas- 
oline, while those from 


and fishing privileges. The sales tax on 


and $19,211,576 in 1928, a decrease of 16.7 
per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Aug. 31, 1929, was $4,367,200. 

The net indebtedness ‘funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $4,- 
367,200, or $0.77 per capita. In 1928 the 
Poy oo net debt was $0.76, and in 1917, 

1.07. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
| Texas subject to ad valorem taxation was 
$4,219,235,097; the amount of State taxes 
levied was $28,690,799; and the per capita 
levy, $5.03. In 1928 the per capita levy 
was $4.57, and in 1917, $3.86. 








| 


| 





STATE BANKING 


nonbusiness li-| 
censes comprise chiefly taxes on motor | 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting | 


gasoline amounted to $16,006,660 in 1929) 








Silver Imports Into India _ 
Show Decrease for Week 


ilver imports into India during the 
nee days Pnaing March 27, totaled 27,- 
000 ounces, all of which came from Lon- 
don, says a despatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay Office. 
During the eight days ending March 20, 
imports totaled 177,000 ounces. 

The total offtake for the seven days 
ending March 27 was 490 bars, as com- 
pared with 770 bars for the eight days 
/ending March 20. Silver stocks on March 
27 were estimated dt 11,500 bars, as com- 
Pared with 12,000 bars on March 20. 

urrency in reserve on March 22 to- 
/taled 1,162,800,000 rupees, as compared 
with 1,159,300,000 rupees on March 15. 
| Bullion in reserve on March 22 totaled 
| 67,100,000 rupees, as compared with 66,- 
| g00,000 rupees on March 15. 
The market is slightly weaker. Reports 
from Bangkok indicate a small domestic 
demand.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 





This book has gone thra 
its 20th edition. It out- 
lines a safe and profitable 
Plan for investing your 
money. It fits present 
conditions to a T. 


Let us send you a FREE 
copy- Compare your own 
method of investing with 
the one suggested and 
tried by Mr. Babson. See 
if your results are as sat- 
isfactory as you would 
like them to be. 


The coupon will bring 
the book by return mail. 











Babson’s Reports 
Div.77-21, Babson Park, Massachusetts 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 


Send ec, free, Mr. Babson's heek, 
SStoela Business Men Buy Stocks?” 





HEN some huge financial 


venture is consummated, 


a monumental engineering feat accomplished, a new business enter- 


prise undertaken, to the great majority of the people of the country it 





cussed for months. It rep- 
dustrial building during February, an ad- | resents men 9 acquaint- 


ances, perhaps intimates. 


This closely knit group 


But to a certain small, power- 
ful group, the entire operation is 


familiar and may have been dis- 





remains, for all its importance, something abstract, impersonal, distant. 


have their being in a world far 


wider than the limits of any sin- 


ele city. They represent a com- 


munity which is the hearts 
of all the great cities of the 
country—“X-City,” a cita- 


del of money and power. 





In “X-CITY” is concentrated the small group of corporations 





They represent a market for: 


Industrial equipment 

| Furnaces and locomotives 

Tractors and cranes 

Machinery and machine tools of 
every kind 

Trucks and salesmen’s cars 

Construction materials 


s 


Office equipment 
Office furniture 
Filing cabinets 


which do 80% of America’s business; the purchasers of 90% of the 
securities bought by the nation’s life insurance companies; the 
banks which hold 40% of the nation’s deposits; the railroads haul- 


ing nearly 90% of the freight and passenger traffic of the nation. 


Check-writers and protectors 


Typewriters 


Heating and ventilating systems 
Fuel: Coal, Oil, Gas and Electricity 


The United States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) which dominates 


this powerful national market. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Che Anited States Daily 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Governor Discusses New Laws Designed to 
Improve State’s Method of Caring for Per- 
sons Entrusted to Its Care 





By HARRY H. WOODRING 


Governor, State of Kansas 


can review.the work of a Kansas Legis- 

lature which took time and energy to 
review the social needs of the State and 
which spent more time in attempting to 
work out a program which might solye these 
social problems than it did in legislating 
concerning its cows and pigs. I have al- 
ways deeply felt the responsibility of society 
to the physically and mentally handicapped 
as well as to the indigent poor, and I be- 
lieve that we of Kansas have taken a defi- 
nite step this year toward shouldering this 
responsibility. 


i IS with the utmost satisfaction that I 


Following winiataenle made by the Kansas 
Conference of Social Workers and affiliated 
groups, I was able to recommend to the 
Legislature a social program which was 
passed almost intact and which should put 
Kansas in an enviable position among other 
States in the list in regard to her ability to 
solve these problems. 

In view of the fact that Kansas has only 
recently witnessed an infantile paralysis epi- 
demic which has added many children to 
the ranks of the unfortunate crippled, I was 
highly pleased with the action of the Legis- 
lature which passed a law creating a Crip- 
pled Children’s Commission and authorizing 
county tax levies to provide medical aid for 
these unfortunates. This Commission of 
five, which I will appoint, has the power to 
select and approve hospitals, convalescing 
quarters and diagnostic clinics. 

With this crippled children’s fund each 
county will be able to handle its own prob- 
lems. When a crippled child is brought to 
the attention of the Commission an exam- 
ination will be ordered to determine whether 
or not the child’s condition can be helped by 
an operation or medical treatment. Those 
eases which are hopeless, of course, cannot 
be considered after being so proved by the 
examination. 

The equipment and operation of the hos- 
pitals which may handle the crippled chil- 
dren will be checked and approved first by 
the Commission. There will be no chance 
for careless or unnecessary activity which 
cannot be beneficial but can only be expense. 


¥ 

Another one of the important steps which 
we were able to take through action of the 
Legislature, which just adjourned, will be to 
make a comprehensive study of our chari- 
table, correctional and penal institutions. 
House bill No. 589 provided for creation of a 
temporary commission which will make a 
complete investigation and report of con- 
ditions in these institutions. We hope in 
this way to root out the evils which are 
always found to be crowding into places of 
this nature and to be modern and efficient 
as well as humane in handling of these so- 
cial unfortunates in our care. 

I believe that these institutions can be 
handled in a manner to bring satisfaction 
both to the inmates and taxpayers. A 10- 
year program with such a commission 
should bring to the State the fundamentals 
which will enable the administration to be 
more enlightened on what is now a rather 


Ex 





cloudy subject, namely, how to make a cor- 
rectional institution perform the duty of 
correction as the name implies and not 
merely a place of punishment. 

Another important step taken by the last 
Legislature was passage of a bill providing 
for pension of aged employes of large cities 
who have spent many years in the employ 
of these cities and, in old age, take the place 
on pay rolls of younger men and women 
who could perform their duties more effi- 
ciently. There has always been the tend- 
ency to keep faithful employes on the pay 
roll as a humane act, but to the detriment 
of the department in which they might hap- 
pen to be employed. 

This pension bill, which will provide for 
a tax levy to create a pension fund, will 
allow cities of from 50,000 to 90,000 popula- 
tion to retire at half pay, any employe of 
more than 65 years of age who has served 
the city for 30 years, or any employe of 
the same age who might have served 20 
consecutive years and who is deemed eligi- 
ble by the governing body of such city. Such 
a pension can also be paid to employes in- 
jured in a city’s service. Payment of the 
pension would stop upon death of the pen- 
sioned. 


I am confident that” this bill will do more 
than merely provide a means of livelihood 
for an aged employe of a particular city; it 
will tend toward efficiency in city govern- 
ment and administration and also go for- 
ward in helping to solve the unemployment 
situation which confronts many cities at this 
time. . 

Along this line the Legislature, at my 
suggestion, amended the workmen's com- 
pensation laws to provide a more efficient 
means of caring for the injured and inca- 
pacitated. I believe that this work can now 
be done with less expense to the laboring 
classes who enjoy the benefits of the law. 

No fewer than four individual bills allow- 
ing four specified counties to levy funds for 
care and hospitalization of their indigent 
poor, were passed by the Legislature. These 
special tax levies will allow an intelligent 
poor relief which can, in many cases through 
medical assistance, be made permanent and 
secure. 

I am confident that our legislators have 
reached the conclusion that a little extra 
expenditure at this time in relief of persons 
suffering from physical disability, will save 
time and money in the future. We have 
come to realize that it is more humane and 
even cheaper to give thorough attention and 
medical care to this class than to drag along 
through the years merely attempting to keep 
these unfortunates alive. 

Another step in the direction of a humane 
program, which is important, is the passage 
of a bill authorizing fire departments in 
certain cities to pension veteran or incapac- 
itated firemen. 

Having advanced thus far in our program 
of social welfare and solution of our social 
problems, I am confident that Kansas will 
continue to go forward in an intellectual 
and efficient manner along these lines. 





tent of West Virginia ’s Forests 


Reasons for Reductions in State’s Wooded Area 


By H. S. NEWINS 
State Forester, State of West Virginic 


EST Virginia may well be termed the 
W “Mountain State” because of her vast 

physical resources of forestry, coal, gas, 
oil and minerals which have been the incen- 
tive to those thrifty pioneers and their suc- 
cessors, who have surmounted the barriers 
and obstacles that have seemed to block the 
development of these necessities of industry 
and recreation. 


During the early history of the United 
States the 15,000,000 acres of land which are 
now included in the State of West Virginia 
were largely considered as a veritable for- 
est, the very fastness of which must remain 
unbroken almost indefinitely because of the 
formidable mountains, which included this 
forest land. 

Then followed the advance of colonization 
westward and later the development of mod- 
ern machinery which immediately made more 
available the forest resources of the whole 
United States, which had previously seemed 
to be inaccessible. 

In West Virginia the logging was first 
practiced along the main streams which by 
this manner became arteries of commerce in 
forest products and many sawmijls were 
established which were bustling with indus- 
try. The extension of railroads and the in- 
troduction of the band sawmill in West Vir- 
ginia increased to a considerable extent the 
appetite of the lumber industry for the 
“soft textured” Appalachian hardwoods and 
the spruce and hemlock which are native to 
this State and thus the industry pushed on 
into the heart of these virgin forests to sup- 
ply this new demand. 


This has continued until today it has been 
estimated that there are now less than 500.000 
acres of the originial uncut forest in this 
mountain State of 9,000,000 acres of potential 
forest land. Already many of these cutover 
forests have been revisited with portable saw- 
mill outfits which have removed such grow- 
ing stock as was overlooked in the original 
“cut” together with any increment which 
may have accrued in the meanwhile. Be- 
cause of their disconcerting effect upon future 
forestry practices these portable sawmills are 
frequently referred to as “bootleg” or “shoe- 
string” outfits. 


The intensive development of the highway 
road system in West Virginia which is well 
under way has already penetrated the forest 
regions of the State which were at one time 
so impregnable and now the tourist as he 
travels these trunk highways and lesser by- 
ways can view the ever changing vistas of 
West Virginia's mountain scenery and can 
be thrilled with the traditions of Indian and 
pioneer lore which have so recently been a 
part of the history of the State. 

This progress of civilization has not pro- 
ceeded, however, without great sacrifice of 


the heritage of forest which nature had en- 
dowed to the State of West Virginia. The 
advent of the white man broke the stillness 
of the forest and the wood: have since re- 
sounded with the sound of the axe. The 
ecological balance previously preserved by 
nature was disturbed. Foreign insects and 
diseases have followed in the wake of the 
cuttings. The spruce forests of the State 
which were originally 1,500,000 acres in ex- 
tent suffered severe losses in 1880-89 from 
the attacks of beetles. 

The chestnut blight which was first ob- 
served in the United States in 1904-05 is 
now completing its destruction to the com- 
mercial stands of chestnut in the State. West 
Virginia has been the proud leader since 
1907 of all the States in the production of 
chestnut and in 1913 reached a peak produc- 
tion of 136,000,000 board feet. 


During all of this period there has been 
a continuous income in the State of money 
derived from the lumber industry. The pro- 
duction of all lumber has beef steadily main- 
tained above 1,000,000,000 board feet per year 
and as much as 1,500,000,000 board feet has 
been produced in a single year. 

But what is in store for the future of West 
Virginia now that the State faces the de- 
pletion of this original stand of timber which 
had seemed during pioneer days to be almost 
inexhaustible? The commercial chestnut 
will be a matter of history only by the year 
1940 when it is estimated all remaining com- 
mercial chestnut in the United States will 
have been killed by the prevailing chestnut 
blight disease. 

And yet nature will replenish these stands 
with an abundance of other hardwood species 
to take the place of the chestnut. In fact the 
climatic conditions of West Virginia com- 
bined with the atmospheric and soil factors 
are so favorable as to warrant an abundant 
reproduction of the natural forest species, pro- 
vided these forest lands are adequately pro- 
tected from fire. Fire is the greatest single 
enemy which has stalked the forests since 
the advent of the white man. 


Insects and diseases may kill forest trees 
but they do not necessarily deprive the for- 
est of its opportunity to reproduce another 
crop of trees for the posterity of mankind. 
Lumber operators have frequently been re- 
quired to remove everything merchantable in 
order to pay the costs of their operations, 
but in all these cases the forest. has remained 
in a position to eventually reproduce itself 
even though the process might be delayed. 

This is not the case where fire is involved, 
because fire is a forest robber which not only 
takes its immediate toll as it burns but by 
continuous and repeated burns robs the soil 
of the very potential value of forest repro- 
duction. 
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CENSUS BUREAU’S INTEREST 
IN MUNICIPAL FINANCES 
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Federal Agency Studies Financial Status of All States and 
Of Cities With Populations of 30,000 or More 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By STARKE M. GROGAN | 


Chief Statistician, Statistics of States and Cities, Buredu of the Census, Department 
of Commerce 


ITH the problem of Government 

financing constantly increasing, 

demands for reduction in the cost 
of operation, especially as concerns local 
governments, are becoming more per- 
sistent. But, in most instances, before 
any material reductions can be made, 
statistical studies of revenues and ex- 
penditures must be made. 


‘ v 

The annual reports on State and city 
financial statistics issued by the Census 
Bureau offer the information needed for 
these studies because they are gathered 
and compiled for the purpose of fur- 
nishing comparable data relative to the 
financial administration of States and 
cities. 

These reports are issued monthly for 
each of the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia and for all cities with pop- 
ulations of 30,000 or more. They pre- 
sent accurate and comparable statistics 
on all phases of governmental revenues 
and expenditures. 

The principal subjects covered by 
these reports are: (1) Total and per 
capita receipts from revenues and from 
the principal classes thereof; (2) total 
and per capita payments for operation 
and maintenance, interest on debts and 
for each of the principal classes of ex- 
pense and a total for outlay; (3) the 
total value of State or city properties; 
(4) the total and per capita indebted- 
ness; (5) the total and per capita as- 
sessed values of property, tax levies, 
rates, and methods of assessments. 

The receipts are grouped into two 
major divisions described as revenue 
and nonrevenue. The revenue receipts 
are subdivided into five general selec- 
tions: (a) Taxes, special assessments 
and special charges, fines, forfeits, and 
escheats; (b) subventions and grants, 
donations, and pension assessments; 
(c) highway privileges, rent of invest- 
ment properties, and interest; (d) de- 
partmental receipts consisting of fees, 
charges, and minor sales; and (e) reve- 
nues received from public service enter- 
prises. The nonrevenue receipts consist 
of those from the issue of debt obliga- 
tions, from deposits for objects of trust, 
from sales of investments, from accrued 
interest on original issue of bonds, and 
others similar in nature. 


v 

Payments are also shown in two ma- 
jor divisions described as governmental 
cost and nongovernmental cost. The 
governmental cost payments are fur- 
thered divided, covering the principal 
departments and activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 

These reports, therefore, providing in- 
formation in regard to the financial ad- 
ministration of States and cities and 


























































reflecting their financial condition, serve 
as a guide to officials in planning future 
operations and in extending or curtail- 
ing Government activities, and enable 
the public to judge intelligently of the 
fidelity, efficiency and economy prac- 
ticed by the officials. 

State statistics have been gathered 
and compiled since 1915. The law au- 
thorizing the collection of city statistics 
was passed by Congress in 1898, the 
work at first being assigned to the De- 
partment of Labor and later transferred 
to the Bureau of the Census. 

Owing to the wide diversity in ac- 
counting methods of the various city 
governments, great difficulty was en- 
countered in compiling the reports. Be- 
cause of this difficulty the Director of 
the Census in 1903 called a meeting of 
city officials and others interested in 
municipal accounting for the purpose of 
enlisting their cooperation in an at- 
tempt to standardize the classification 
of municipal revenues and expenditures. 
This standardization, I may say here, 
lacks a great deal of being complete, 
more than a quarter of a century later. 


v 

T= meeting resulted in the organi- 

zation of what is now known as the 
International Association of Comptrol- 
lers and Accounting Officers. It was 
organized for the purpose of considering 
improved methods of public finance and 
the extension of the movement for the 
installation of a uniform system of 
State and municipal accounting and re- 
porting, together with the general de- 
velopment of the principle of economy 
and efficiency in the national, State 
and municipal administrations. The 
Census Bureau and the Association have 
many interests in common. 

The growing importance of a report 
such as this is shown by one of the 
most striking features of our national 
development during the 14 decades that 
have passed since 1790, when the first 
Federal census was taken—the greater 
increase in the population of cities than 
in that of smaller places and of rural 
communities. In 1790 the United States 
had but one city with a population of 
over 30,000. That was New York, N. Y., 
which at the time had 33,131 inhabit- 
ants. The two cities which ranked next 
to New York in population were Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with 28,522 inhabitants, 
and Boston, Mass., with 18,320 inhabit- 
ants. In 1790 the national population 
numbered 3,929,214, and the population 
of New York, the one city of this class, 
constituted only 0.8 per cent of that of 
the Nation. 

At the present time the population of 
cities having over 30,000 inhabitants 
constitutes more than 30 per cent of 
the population of the Nation. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 2, Dr. Robert J. McFall, Chief Statistician for Distribution, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, will discuss the statistician in business. 





Preserving Public Documents 


Activities of Illinois’ State Archives Division 


By WILLIAM J. STRATTON 


Secretary of State, State of Illinois 


INCE its creation several years ago, the 
Archives Division of the Secretary of 
State’s office has indexed and filed over 

10,000,000 legal and historical records of the 
State of Illinois and its various counties. 

The purposes and accomplishments of the 
Division are recorded in a publication just 
off the presses entitled “The Archives Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Library.” 

The Archives Division was created, the 
publication explains, to provide proper preser- 
vation of the legal and historical records of 
the State. 

Before the Division was organized many 
valuable legal and historical records were 
stored in the basement of the State house and 
fell into decay or became the prey of roaches. 

These records now are indexed and filed 
in fireproof vaults in the Centennial Build- 
ing and State officials have found the Divi- 
sion’s system of filing such records has 
speeded yp the efficiency of the State service. 

Archives are public documents—parch- 
ments, papers, journals, ledgers and entry 
books—that have accumulated in the course 
of the ordinary and extraordinary business 
of a government and contain a record of its 
legal and administrative activity. 

Under the head archives come manuscript 
and printed materials such as journals and 
proceedings of legislative assemblies, all 
papers known in general, as “public docu- 
ments,” reports of State officials, reports of 
legislative committees, reports of State com- 
missions, statutes and session laws, and oc- 
casional publications, such as census reports, 
topographical surveys, etc., published by State 
authority. 

Reports and publications emanating from 
or relating to the executive and judicial de- 
partments, as well as those primarily legis- 
lative in their origin, are included in this 
classification. Personal journals and private 
correspondence do not fall within the scope 
of archives, but official correspondence and 
letter books are included in it. 

The importance of proper care for the 
business records of the State is, or should 
be, as manifest to the public official as to 
the private corporation. The most striking 
feature of present-day government is the 
increasing multiplicity and complexity of its 
functions. As a corollary to this, official 
records are being created in appalling quan- 


tities by all State departments. Most of these 
records, because of their legal value, must 
be preserved more or less indefinitely. 

The storage of such a mass of material 
in a manner that will protect it from prema- 
ture destruction and keep it readily avail- 
able when needed is becoming increasingly 
impracticable for many departments. State 
house vaults are inadequate for the storage 
of records in current use. The offices them- 
selves are cluttered with filing cases, often 
to such an extent that the floors threaten 
to give way from excessive weight. 

Everything that has been said concerning 
the importance of proper care for State 
archives applies with double emphasis to 
county and other local records, because these 
records come so much closer to the life of 
the people. Important as these county and 
other local records obviously are, there is not 
a single county which can be said to have 
taken anything like adequate steps to insure 
their preservation. As in the State house, 
so in the county court houses, the vaults are 
overflowing with “live” records and historical 
data of state wide interest is shunted to the 
out-of-the-way places. 

The Division offers to care for these coun- 
ty records at Springfield. If such records are 
subject to frequent use certified photostatic 
copies will be returned to the counties. In 
case the counties refuse to permit filing of 
the records at Springfield, the Division re- 
quests permission to make copies and file 
these at Springfield. 

The Division can not materially add to the 
efficiency of local officials in the way of in- 
creasing their storage facilities, as it is 
doing for State officials, but it can and will 
cooperate with them in ensuring the safe- 
guarding and preservation of such records 
as have historical value, and it offers its 
cooperation in this respect to all counties, 
townships and cities of the State. 

The booklet contains many illustrations of 
documents connected with Illinois history. 
One of the oldest pieces of paper in the 
archives is the proclamation of Governor 
Harrison establishing the counties of Ran- 
dolph and St. Clair in 1801. Other illustra- 
tions show the modern methods now used 
in safeguarding valuable State records as 
compared with those practiced before estab- 
lishment of the Division. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


President of the United States. 1789--1797 
“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Purchase of Fishing Grounds 
by State Urged in Colorado + + 





Advantages Which Such a Plan Would Bring 
To Both Fisherman and Private Landowners 
-Aré Outlined by Commissioner 





By R. G. PARVIN 


Game and Fish Commissioner, State of Colorado 


IS hard for any of us to give up privi- 
leges we have always enjoyed. Particu- 
larly hard when such privileges give us 

great pleasure and harm no one. 

It used to be that fishermen were free to 
wander at will in pursuit of their harmless 
pastime and no one took any notice of them. 
The world’s meanest man would have been 
marked by posting his land against fishing. 
He is yet, to some extent, but conditions 
have changed and manners have changed 
with them. There is nothing to do but make 
the best of it. 

If landowners choose to deny fishermen 
the privilege of crossing their land, even if 
the fisherman stays in the bed of the stream 
and does not step a foot on the land at 
either side, the supreme law of Colorado 
upholds them in their right to do so. This 
right makes it possible for landowners, when 
they are so disposed, to exclude the public 
entirely from their land, or charge a fee for 
entering upon it for fishing or for any pur- 
pose they may see fit. The fish in the 
streams are free for the taking because the 
State provides them, but the State cannot 
provide places to fish under existing condi- 
tions. 

The suggestion‘ has frequently been made 
by the State Game and Fish Commissioner 
that Colorado itself should secure ownership 
or control of desirable streams and reser- 
voirs for the free use of the public to fish 
and hunt. Duck shooting privileges are be- 
coming more restricted than fishing, and 
many of the large reservoir and irrigation 
companies would be willing to enter into 
long term contracts with the State whereby 
their lakes and reservoirs could be thrown 
open to the public for duck shooting. The 
stream mileage should be owned outright 
and while this plan entails large investment, 
it is the only practical way to secure satis- 
factory results. 

There has been a good deal of talk about 
the “rich man” buying up fishing streams 
for the exclusive use of himself and his 
friends, but this is not being done to any 
alarming extent at present. There is noth- 
ing to prevent its being done, and in all 
probability it will be done as Colorado con- 
tinues to grow in favor with the recreation 
seeker as a fishing resort. 
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Just how the Game and Fish Department 
or any other agency is going to dictate the 
terms of sale of private property is not easy 
to see. The landowner naturally will sell 
his land for whatever purpose it is wanted if 
he wants to sell and can get his price. We 
can buy it ourselves if we have the money, 
and an appropriation of say $100,000 a year 
for 10 years for this purpose while desirable 
places are available would be one of the best 
investments the State could make. 

The Game and Fish Department has 
reached a point where it can put all the 
trout in the streams and lakes that waters 
and food conditions will permit. With mil- 
lions of good sized, healthy, fine trout being 
turned into the streams every year, it is 
reasonable to expect that fishing will con- 
tinue to improve and the tourist and resort 
business improve along with it. 

We should be glad we can attract a 
wealthy class of people to the State for fish- 
ing or for anything else as they add a good 
deal to the general prosperity. The Game 
and Fish Department has encouraged pri- 
vate clubs, organizations and individuals in 
establishing fishing preserves and spending 
their money. In several instances private 
clubs have been a valuable help in improv- 
ing fishing in the entire course of the stream 
on which the club is situated. The State 
could not possibly afford to spend the 
amount of money in any one locality that 
these clubs spend in building rearing ponds 
feeding and caring for large numbers of 
fish which are released in the river. 

The public is prohibited from fishing in 
that part of the river bounded by the club 
holdings, but the fish released from the 
ponds migrate both up and down stream, 
and in consequence, fishing is excellent 
everywhere along the river. The members 
of the clubs take pride in keeping the river 
well stocked for the public as well as for 
themselves and go to a good deal of extra 
expense to do so. 

In the last 10 years, according to Govern- 
ment estimate, the number of people who 
hunt and fish for pleasure has increased 400 
per cent. This is one reason for the grow- 
ing restriction of private property privileges. 
Aside from the natural fishery industry fish 
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and game all over the United States must be 
largely maintained by artificial propagation. 
Production and distribution by Federal and 
State agencies has developed into a business 
requiring an investment and expenditure 
equal to that of any commercial enterprise 
of like proportion, the difference being that 
there is no direct financial return to the 
agency for its output. It must look to out- 
side sources for revenue to operate. 


Conditions are not as yet fully realized by 
a public generally inclined to regard the 
“American system of free hunting and fish- 
ing” as a guarantee of a plentiful supply of 
game and fish for everybody without cost 
and freedom to take it on anybody's land. 
As a matter of fact there is no such thing 
as an “American system of free hunting and 
fishing.” What we have is an American cus- 
tom surviving from pioneer days when game 
and fish were abundai:t, were used for food 
by everybody alike, and man put few re- 
strictions upon his neighbor. It is a custom 
we all like and have no intention of discard- 
ing no matter what influence is brought to 
bear, but we will have to adjust ourselves to 
changed conditions and establish a system 
which will unite the apparently conflicting 
interests of the public, the sportsmen and 
the landowners. 

Our “neighbor” may now come from a 
thousand miles away, and there are so many 
of him that the landowner does not expand 
with his former hospitality. He hangs out a 
sign “No fishing or hunting on this prop- 
erty” and he probably gets a State license 
for a preserve which enables him to enforce 
his order. Nevertheless, there are plenty of 
landowners, be they farmers or city men, 
who, true to tradition, would no more refuse 
their fellowman fishing privileges on their 
place than they would refuse him a good 
meal when he was hungry. 

Even when property is posted, it is the 
exception for the owner to refuse permission 
to fish when it is asked, unless he has posted 
his land with the intention of selling the 
right to go on it to fish. The usual fisher- 
man does not mind paying a small fee, if it 
is demanded, but he hates being hijacked, 
especially when the landowner is reaping a 
benefit in having his streams stocked with 
fish by the State, a fact he occasionally loses 
sight of. 

State-owned fishing grounds would do 
away with all this. The fisherman would 
not be dependent upon the landowner for 
his pleasure. The hospitably-inclined land- 
owner would be overrun with strangers and 
would extend a freer welcome to those who 
did request the privilege of his land, and the 
profiteer would be eliminated. The fisher- 
man would undoubtedly rather pay an extra 
50 cents for his license if he knew it was to 
be spent to buy fishing grounds than he 
would to pay 50 cents to fish for a few days 
on private property. 

There is room in the State for private 
clubs and public fishing waters, under proper 
regulations, and each can benefit the other. 
The State reserves the right and privilege 
of all persons to fish in any stream flowing - 
through the premises of all lands it leases 
or sells, and lands on the public domain are 
open to fishing unless the Government 
grants a special use permit for fish cultural 
purposes which is only done in exceptional 
cases. With these open lands and a reason- 
able area of State-owned fishing waters, the 
situation would right itself. 

Whether the sportsman should bear the 
entire expense of buying public fishing and 
hunting areas is a question. It is argued 
that as the pursuit of fish and game is 
purely a sport, it should be paid for by those 
who enjoy it, and it is true that a $2 hunt- 
ing and fishing license buys more enjoyment 
than can be obtained in any other way. 
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On the other hand, the public as a whole 
benefits in several ways. Good fishing and 
hunting is a big stimulant to the resort and 
tourist business. Hunters and fishermen are 
good customers of country stores as well as 
sporting goods houses, and they have to eat, 
wherever they are. The criminal ranks are 
not recruited from lovers of the outdoors, 
and it becomes a matter of civic responsi- 
bility to provide wholesome outdoor recrea- 
tion not only for the younger generation 
growing up around us but for thdse who 
shall come after them—the future citizens 
of our country. What to do with spare time 
is a problem that confronts all social welfare 
workers, and i$ one that needs to be an- 
swered with equal opportunity for all. 





Maine’s Program of Physical Education 
By BERTRAM E. PACKARD 


Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 


HE Maine Legislature of 1919 provided 
legislation whereby commencing in 
September, 1920, provision for instruc- 

tion should be given to pupils in all public 
schools in personal hygiene, community sani- 
tation and physical education including 
recreational exercise in accordince with the 
course of study and plan of instruction pre- 
pared by the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion who shall prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out in a 
successful manner the State program of 
physical education. 

This law provided that towns might em- 
ploy directors and supervisors of physical 
education and upon the completion of a 
satisfactory program of work a substantial 
amount should be apportioned to the town 
on account of such work each year. 


During the 10 years that have elapsed 
since the enactment of this law we have seen 
a rapid growth in the health and physical 
education activities of Maine. Each year a 
larger number of towns are taking advantage 
of this law and establishing courses in health 
and physical education under the supervision 
of competent directors and supervisors. 

At the time the law was passed’‘it was con- 
templated that when the work should have 
progressed sufficiently a State Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education should be 
employed. We are very nearly reaching the 


point when in order to secure the best results 
we should have at least a part time super- 
visor in this activity. It would not be a 
long period before this work would take up 
the full time of a competent director. Such 
a director could supervise and standardize 
the work of physical education in those 
towns employing directors and supervisors 
and could also be of great assistance to those 
smaller towns where it is not yet possible 
to provide such a program 

There is a growing need for a more gen- 
eral coordination of our health and physical 
education activities. At the present time 
four different classes of nurses under the 
auspices four different organizations are 
carrying on work in the public schools of 
our State. Necessarily this results to a cer- 
tain extent in confusion and overlapping of 
work especially in the matter of systematic 
reports. 

Each agency, under whose direction nurses 
are working, is organized in their endeavors 
to accomplish a constructive type of work 
in our schools. Some method, however, must 
be devised to coordinate or correlate these 
activities so that we shall avoid all danger 
of overiapping in our work and at the same 
time bring about a more comprehensive uni- 
formity in reports. Under the supervision of 
a competent Health and Physica¥ Education 
Director these desired results could easily be 
effected. 
































































































































































